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FROM THE EDITOR 


ello again Journal readers! It seems 
Hi: just a few weeks ago that I was 
sending out the previous issue to the 
printer’s—which indeed it really was. It will 
be a little less than four weeks from then when 
this issue goes to press. What’s the reason for 
the rush? It’s a matter of making up the time 
I was out sick last year so that we get out the 
correct number of issues to fulfill our com- 
mitment to the members. And now, of course, 
we have also to make sure we get this issue 
out in time for the convention information it 
contains to be of use to those making plans to 
attend. But, while we’re huffing and puffing 
a bit, it looks like we’re going to make it. 
On another matter, when I published an 
open invitation in the last issue for colum- 


nists to replace some of those we happen to 
be losing, we were fortunate enough to sign 
up a person to take over the Television col- 
umn. He has some interesting plans for it, 
and I'll introduce him to you along with his 
first column in the next issue. Right now 
we also have openings in Key and Tele- 
graph and various areas of communications 
history. But whatever your interests, if you 
can see yourself writing 1500 words or so 
four times a year about them, we’d love to 
talk with you! Of course we’d also be 
pleased to welcome those whose interests 
might lie in writing occasional articles of 
almost any length. You’ll find my contact 
information on the inside front cover under 
“AWA Journal Submissions.” —MFE 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


MIKE ADAMS 
Miss Minerva Broadcasts Billy: Radio, 
Race, and the Old South 

Mike Adams has been a radio personality 
and a filmmaker. He is currently professor 
emeritus of radio, television, and film at San 
Jose State University, where he has been a 
department chair and the Associate Dean of 
the College of Humanities and the Arts. 
Adams has taught at the Shanghai Theatre 
Academy School of Television and Film. 
As a researcher and writer of broadcast and 
early technology history, he created two 
award-winning documentaries for PBS, the 
Emmy-nominated “Radio Collector,” and 
“Broadcasting’s Forgotten Father.” 

Mike is the Board Chair of the California 
Historical Radio Society, CHRS. For his 
service to historical radio research and pub- 
lication he received the AWA Houck 
Award, the SCARS President’s Award, the 
TCA Stokes Award, the Ralph Batcher 
Award from the Radio Club of America, 
and he was named a CHRS History Fellow. 
He has had published numerous articles and 
six books, including The Radio Boys and 
Girls: Radio, Telegraph, Telephone and 


Wireless Adventures for Juvenile Readers, 
1890-1945, McFarland Press, 2015. 


GARY GORDON, K6KV 
The Mysterious Tuned Plate Tuned Grid 
Oscillator 

As was the case with many others, Gary’s 
interest in electricity began with reading Al- 
fred P. Morgan’s The Boy Electrician. He 
obtained his first ham license in 1955, and 
eventually studied electronics at UC Berke- 
ley and Stanford. He is a retired naval offi- 
cer, associate professor at San Jose State 
University, and engineering fellow from 
HP. At HP he was best known as the princi- 
pal inventor of the modern optical computer 
mouse. Gary has been retired for twelve 
years and enjoys building almost anything 
in his small home laboratory and machine 
shop. This article was inspired by his expe- 
riences building a TGTP transmitter for the 
next AWA 1929 contest. 


MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WNIM 
The Shadow of Marconi: Part 1, Early 
Marconi Company Operations 

Michael Marinaro was first licensed in 
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FROM THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


i Everyone. This weekend, we held a 
H= successful Spring Meet with 167 

in attendance. The weather was beau- 
tiful and the flea market very busy. There was 
a stream of Museum visitors and a very active 
auction. Cledis Estes of Cledis Estes Auctions 
II presided over the auction. We thank Cledis 
very much for coming all the way from Ohio 
to be auctioneer for the AWA Spring Meet. 

Finger Lakes Visitors Connection, the of- 
ficial tourism promotion agency for Ontario 
County, celebrated (May 1-7, 2016) with the 
Ontario County Tourism Legacy Awards. 
These awards honor individuals and organi- 
zations that have made significant contribu- 
tions, demonstrated marketing or service ex- 
cellence, or developed outstanding products 
for our tourism industry. 

On Thursday, May 5, Finger Lakes Visi- 
tors Connection added 12 more to the list 
of Legacy Award winners at a breakfast 
ceremony that took place at the Seneca Art 
and Culture Center at Ganondagan State 
Historic Site in Victor, New York. Presi- 
dent Valerie Knoblauch commented “We 
are very proud of our tourism industry. The 
level of professionalism, hospitality, talent 
and dedication never ceases to astound me. 
Honoring these special people through the 
Legacy Awards is a tradition that the Finger 
Lakes Visitors Connection holds dear.” 

At the ceremony, I was very pleased to 
receive a 2016 Legacy Award as Tourism 
Ambassador. I accepted this honor in the 
name of the Antique Wireless Museum all- 
volunteer staff with thanks for the recogni- 
tion and support. 

Your Antique Wireless Museum is gaining 


The Tourism inbussdder Award. 


a reputation as a tourist destination in upstate 
New York and that is very exciting The all- 
volunteer docent staff has donated an amaz- 
ing number of hours in support of the Mu- 
seum and an increasing number of requested 
special tours. Last week, we hosted 64 third 
graders from the Bloomfield schools. Third 
graders are really fun and they seemed to have 
a great time. When you see those youngsters 
becoming excited about technology and his- 
tory, it makes all the hard work worthwhile. 
We are always looking for volunteers to 
work at the Museum. The pay is really low 
(zero), but the benefits of building a mu- 
seum together and seeing our visitors, 
young and old, get deeply involved in ex- 
periencing nearly 200 years of communica- 
tion technology is great. Join our volunteer 
group. We have a super time working to- 
gether and talking “AWA” and “Museum.” 
Just now we are now very busy finalizing 
the development of the Phase II exhibits in 
the Museum, so join up and join the fun! 
— Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


1952 as KN2CRH and has been licensed 
continuously since then, currently holding 
extra class license WNIM. Previous calls 
were K2CRH, W5RBB and WIHNJ. 
Michael is a graduate of the City Univer- 
sity of New York and recently earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in History, with honors, from 
Central Connecticut State University. He is 
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retired from the financial services industry. 
He has authored two recent articles which 
appear on the Connecticut Humanities 
Council website http://www.Connecti- 
cuthistory.org. “A Diversified Mind: Hiram 
Percy Maxim” and “Amateur Radio Comes 
of Age in Connecticut” (a brief history of 
(continued on page 17) 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 

August 17-20 | 

Dual Themes: Wireless Before Broadcast- 
ing and Zenith Radio. 

See “Convention Doings” elsewhere in this 
column as well as the special convention 
section of this issue. Also check our web 
site at www.antiquewireless.org for the 
most current details. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER WIRELESS 
ASSOCIATION 

August 6, 2016 

This annual summer meet will be held at the 
Buffalo Niagara Heritage Village (formerly 
Amherst Museum) 3755 Tonawanda Creek 
Rd., Amherst, NY 14228. From the New 
York Thruway, take Exit 49 (Transit Rd. Rte 
78) North nine miles. Left on Tonawanda 
Creek Rd. just before entering Niagara 
County. Proceed two miles west to the Mu- 
seum. The meet will be in the parking lot. 
Flea market opens at 8:00 a.m. and runs 
through noon. Entrance fee is $5 and there is 
no additional fee to set up or sell. Auction 
begins at about 11:00 a.m. and there will be 
a donation auction to support the Museum. 
The Museum exhibit opens at noon and in- 
cludes a room of early radios and TVs. Free 
coffee and donuts. Lunch is available. For 
more information visit www.nfwa.net. 


Member Doings 


FOUND: A RARE ARVIN VARIANT 

Last summer my article on Arvin Metai 
Cabinet Radios appeared in The AWA Re- 
view. Late last fall a previously-unknown 
Arvin became available from a seller in 
Buffalo, NY. The appropriately-named 


Nameplate from the privately labeled “Nia- 
gara,” actually an Arvin Model 422. 


“Niagara” is now part of my collection. 
Like several other privately-labeled 
Noblitt-Sparks radios, the Niagara is based 
on the Arvin Model 422, which dates it to 
the early 1940s. I assume that it was re- 
tailed by an Upstate New York store. ?m 
still working on tracing its origins. 
Dan Howard 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the 
DuPage County Fairgrounds and once per 
year for Radiofest at the Willowbrook Illi- 
nois Holiday Inn. Check website for sched- 
ules, details and maps.) Contacts: President, 
Olin Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 
Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
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clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

® California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the CHRS 
hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

e CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 289- 
1166; e-mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of each month. Location: 
Telford Community Center on Hamlin Ave. 
in Telford, PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s monthly 
newsletter Zhe Oscillator. For more info con- 
tact Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club, 
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P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901. 
Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

* Indiana Historical Radio Society — Active 
since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), May 
(2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Greenfield). 
Flea market, old equipment contest, and auc- 
tion at all events. Meet details and club info 
at website www. indianahistoricalradio.org. 
$15.00 annual dues includes the IHRS Bul- 
letin published quarterly. Contact Herman 
Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, 
IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email w9itt@ 
comcast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 


for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shans0la@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maarc.org. 

¢ The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.nyjarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

° Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month 
at Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: trannyS53@comcast.net. 

° Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets second Saturday of each month, (ex- 
cept for April, October, and December), at 
Hometown Buffet, 3900 NW 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/Socializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. 
Swap meets on second Saturday in April and 
October at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community 
Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest 
City, OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets the second Wednesday of every month 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make 


out your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and send it to AWA Membership, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail 
awamembership@ rochester.rr.com. 


(except July and August) in the Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. Auctions in October 
and May. Call Paul Guibord (613-523-1315), 
or check www.ovrc.org for details. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

* Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 
Paragon Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap 
meet. Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK 


SUNDAY: | 
7237 kHz, SSB, a noon, NC 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only. 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only. 

~ NCS: Joe, W3GMS _ a 


MONDAY: : 
1945 kHz, ‘SSB. or AM, 8PM, 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memori 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 
NCS Monday, Jeff- w3W 
. Wednesday, Roy-W2TWS 
_ NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP__ 
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Inc., c/o Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Ross- 
burg Rd., Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call 
Dan Casey at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail 
dansradioland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC.htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Convention Doings 


Dear Friends: 

As you know our convention has been 
experiencing the same drop off in partici- 
pation that has affected many other public 
events. In most cases the response has been 
to cut back on the quality of what is pre- 
sented or to raise the price. 

This year we looked over the budget. We 
used a committee approach to evaluate 
what we felt was most important and what 
you told us you felt was most important. 
Based upon these findings, we shaved off a 
number of costs in areas that would have 
the least impact on your Convention expe- 
rience, shortening the event by one day. 

But there are many more areas in which 
we have not made any cuts — including our 
lectures and presentations, our contests, and 
the camaraderie that has always been a hall- 
mark of the AWA meets. So why am I 
telling you all of this? 

I love this Convention. From the day that 
I rather reluctantly took the reins, I have 
seen some very good times. I have met so 
many of you that participating in the con- 
vention is more like visiting with a group 
of friends. The opportunity to spend hours 
talking about the manufacture of a certain 
radio or vacuum tube, or the history of a 
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certain epoch in time, is something you just 
can’t buy! 

Look over the complete convention pro- 
gram published in this issue of The AWA 
Journal. We will also post the activities on 
the AWA website www.antiquewireless.org, 
including any additions or changes that may 
take place, so check it out from time to time. 

2016 will prove to be one of the best 
years we have ever had for our events. 
Look for some really fresh talent as well as 
exciting presentations from some of our old 
friends. The second phase of Museum con- 
struction will be ready to view with some 
really great NEW exhibits. The Contests 
have been redone to include more modern 
amateur radio gear. And we are keeping the 
Pizza and Movie nights. 

This year’s movie by the way is “West- 
ern Union” with Randolph Scott. It is an 
exciting western about a reformed outlaw 
who tries to make good by joining the team 
wiring the Great Plains for telegraph ser- 
vice in 1861. I know you will enjoy it. 

Many people are giving of their time and 
resources to make this year’s event a great 
one. So what am I asking from you? Just 
come! Make the journey to Rochester! I 
would be delighted to see you there. 

Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 

Chairman 2016 


Summary of Minutes 
AWA BOARD MEETING OF 5/8/16 


The meeting was called to order by 
Deputy Director Robert Hobday at 12:47 
p.m. on May 8, 2016, in the Conference 
Center at the AWA Museum complex in 
East Bloomfield, NY. Present were ten of- 
ficers and trustees including one by confer- 
ence connection. One AWA member was 
in attendance. Hobday declared a quorum. 

Secretary William Hopkins presented the 
Minutes of the previous meeting on Novem- 
ber 1. The Minutes were approved as read. 

In introductory comments, Hobday re- 
ported that in February an anonymous 
donor generously transferred the south 
campus of the Museum complex to the 


AWA. The Museum Staff, which continues 
to grow, has donated hundreds of hours to 
assure the success of the AWA. The Finger 
Lakes Visitors Connection has awarded the 
2016 biennial Legacy Award to the AWA 
Museum for its “significant contributions” 
and “excellent service” to the tourism in- 
dustry in Western New York. Students 
from area elementary schools continue to 
visit the Museum, and the staff has made 
several presentations to local radio clubs on 
the Museum’s VOA station exhibit. 

Phase II of the Museum construction is 
nearly complete. To date, over 230 donors 
have generously given about $235,000 to 
its development. The Art Collins DVD con- 
tinues to be sold by the Arthur A. Collins 
Legacy Association and the AWA Mtu- 
seum. To date, eBay sales of duplicate 
equipment at the Museum total more than 
$15,000. The number of attendees at the 
Spring Meet (May 7) increased over the 
previous year. Sales and auction proceeds 
amounted to approximately $8,000. 

Curator Bruce Roloson reported that the 
VOA exhibit is almost complete. Many his- 
torical artifacts relating to the VOA exhibit 
that help set an overall context about free 
speech and the battle over radio propaganda 
in the Cold War have been provided by Dave 
and Julia Bart. These are now on display. 

Construction on the functioning tele- 
graph and the replica Western Union sta- 
tion is nearing completion. The Western 
Union sign above the replica “station” will 
be called the Davis-Wolf Station, Bloom- 
field, NY, and the name ‘““‘Ace’ Holman, 
Telegrapher” will be stenciled on the sta- 
tion door. The display shelves for Phase II 
exhibits will be outfitted with LED back- 
lighting. A study is presently underway to 
explore expansion of the present facilities 
to accommodate the large volume of recent 
quality donations. 

The Museum will create displays focusing 
on Zenith radios and the pre-broadcast era in 
preparation for the 2016 AWA Convention. 

Richard Neidich reported on Member- 
ship Services. Publication of the Journal is 
on track. Eric Wenaas and Dave Bart are 
temporarily relieving Bob Murray in the 
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production of the AWA Review. The Gate- 
way site on the Internet will soon feature 
new articles. Michael Rosenhouse has 
agreed to assume the Gateway responsibil- 
ities. The audience of the AWA has been 
increasing via Internet media. The AWA 
membership remains the essential base of 
the organization. 

Science, technology, engineering, and 
mathematics (STEM) are now even more rel- 
evant to the Museum’s focus, and new tech- 
nologies will become increasingly important. 
This focus includes the effects that wireless 
innovation in general has had on society. 

Hobday reported on the ad hoc Committee 
on Membership. The Committee consisted of 
six members of AWA and four experienced 
non-profit local members. The Committee 
identified general decline nationwide in over- 
all club participation and the changing values 
of the “millennial” age groups regarding 
radio (wireless) and collecting that are dif- 
ferent from those of the founders of the 
AWA and its present membership. 

The Committee reviewed the best prac- 
tices of several major museums in Western 
New York. Based on its studies, the Com- 
mittee recommended action focused on three 
choices: to attract a higher percentage of the 
remaining radio enthusiast population; to at- 
tract new radio enthusiasts to become mem- 
bers; and to attract other populations. All of 
these will be pursued. The present AWA 
membership will be surveyed regarding its 
expectations and what should be developed 
for the future. Recognizing the importance 
of the current membership for the life of the 
AWA, the organization will use the survey 
results to increase membership value. 

The AWA should look beyond its histor- 
ical base to find new members, especially 
among families and educational entities and 
establish new membership categories and 
levels tied to activities that are relevant to 
each (youth, families, interest groups, orga- 
nizations). Furthermore, the AWA should 
develop relationships with foundations and 
other significant interest groups positioned 
to support the AWA Museum on a longer- 
term basis and thereby secure sources of 

(continued on page 17) 
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From Bruce Roloson, W2BDR, 
Curator, AWA Museum 


he VOA station, which was set up in 

time for the August 2015 conference, 
has been very well received and is now 
being enhanced with new features. The Mu- 
seum team has illuminated the meters and 
other control panel indicators. Dave Bart 
donated some of the dedication material and 
graphics from his collection — a great addi- 
tion. Bob Hobday and his VOA team helped 
to put the final touches on the display. 

The Western Union Museum display is 
the actual size of a typical telegraph office. Meter faces in VOA transmitter are now 
An original lamp and vintage flooring are —_ illuminated for a more realistic effect. 
in place and we will begin installing equip- 


ment soon. It will be a functioning 
telegraph office named “Davis-Wolf 
Station, Bloomfield NY.” 

The Phase II flooring will be com- 
pleted over the next few weeks and 
the Phase II shelving has been in- 
stalled and equipped with LED 
lighting. The ceiling has been 
painted and new lighting has been 
installed. We can soon begin popu- 
lating the shelves, endcaps, floor 
and soffits with new displays. A 
large and varied number of displays 

} | is planned. 
VOA area being reorganized to add enhancements. Events for the 2016 Convention 
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are being planned for the “open space” in 
the back of Phase IJ and will be announced 
on the website. The Convention will have 
dual themes of “Zenith Radio” and “Wire- 
less Before Broadcast.” A theme display 
will be put in the Museum in time for the 
conference opening. Remember, the dates 
of the 2016 Conference will be August 17th 
to 20th. 

Due to the large number of quality dona- 
tions and the artifacts already in storage, we 
are going to have to look at constructing an 
additional building. We have reviewed a 
proposed design and the estimated cost re- 
quired. We will be raising funds to start the 
project before year end. No construction 
will proceed without full funding and ap- 
proval of the Board. 


The telegraph office display has reproduc- 
tion vintage flooring and an original hang- 
ing lamp. Working equipment to be installed 
soon. 


From Ron Roach, W2FUI, 
Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


Oe electrical contractor has completed 
the installation of the new furnaces in 
the loft and pads have been installed on the 
west side of the Museum to accommodate 
the exterior portion of the installation. Our 
contractor also finished painting the ceiling, 
which allowed the final laying of the floor- 
ing to begin. 

The interior of the Western Union sta- 
tion was completed, including flooring that 
replicates the yellow pine boards often laid 
in rural Western Union stations in the 
1840s. Tile was also installed in the VOA 
remote audio center that closely matches 
the flooring shown shown in photographs 
of the 1965 installation. Work has begun on 
installation of the Luann under-floor in the 
rest of Phase II. 

The five aisles of display shelving were 
leveled, the LED bar lighting was installed 
in each of the 24 units, and each aisle of 
shelving was bolted together for complete 
stability. An initial design to determine 
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which types of artifacts will fill the shelves 
has been developed by the team responsible 
for artifact display in both the shelving 
aisles and the Western Union station. Now 
that the electrical power drops have been 
installed, work to light the Voice of Amer- 
ica station and the remote audio center has 
begun. 

The 2016 Spring Meet, with the morning 
sale and the afternoon auction, was held on 
May 7th. 168 visitors, 31 of whom sold 
items in the flea market in the morning, at- 
tended the Meet this year. Estes Auctioneers 
of Ohio, conducted the afternoon auction. 

The Annex lease has been extended an 
additional month, through June Sth, to fa- 
cilitate the continued storage and sorting of 
unsold Spring Meet sales and auction items. 
Artifacts destined for the August confer- 
ence continue to be gathered in this facility. 
A dedication of Phase II is planned for the 
future, perhaps at the beginning of the 2016 
conference. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV © EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The Edison R4 Radio Receiver 


The Radio 

lose to the entrance of the AWA 

Museum, along the left wall, stands the 
Museum’s R4 model of the 1929 Light-O- 
Matic Edison radio, serial number 702 804, 
in its dark walnut colored console model 
cabinet on spindle legs. The Edison radios, 
while produced for only two years, are 
amply represented in radio literature and on 
the Internet.! The R4’s dimensions are 46" 
high, 26'4" wide and 17" deep. 

The R4 radio is a TRF Neutrodyne design 
with a tube lineup of five 27s, two 45s for 
push-pull AF output, and the 80 power tube. 
The set-up consists of the Power Unit (8P), 
Receiver (7R) and the dynamic speaker sys- 
tem. Edison’s radio identification system 
for 1929 included the R1, R2, R3 and R4. 
The “all electric”? models Cl, C2, and C4 


iz : o me 


Edison R4 Light-O-Matic radio with 
opened sliding doors. 
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incorporated a phonograph. The R4 was 
sold into the year 1930 at a closeout price. 

In 1930 the model numbers were RS, R6, 
R7, and the quite rare R8. Battery models 
were also available in the R4 and R5 ver- 
sions.2 The 1929 and 1930 chassis’ re- 
mained largely the same. Prices ranged 
from $167.50 for the R4 to $1,100 for the 
radio-phonograph model C1. Prices did not 
include tubes, and an extra cost was added 
for sales in the “Far West.”3 

The Museum’s radio and cabinet are in 
quite good condition. The plain sliding doors 
open up to reveal a pale rose fabric set be- 
hind a filigree grille that might appear to be 
a garden in which a palm tree towers above 
a pineapple nestled within its leaves — an 
image befitting the finer sensibilities of any 
household. 

Edison needed a marketing innovation to 
get out in front of its formidable competition. 
This would be the Light-O-Matic feature. Sit- 
uated behind the small escutcheon above the 
control knobs are a vertically rotating fre- 
quency dial, a small moving panel for writing 
in station call signs and a small metal knob to 
be “punched” for matching stations to their 
frequencies. The owner simply wrote in each 
call sign on the white backed panel as each 
station was identified. Then, whenever a sta- 
tion was tuned in, the call sign rotated into 
view and a crimson colored neon bulb in the 
rear lighted up the information. 

But would this appeal to women? As it 
was with all radio manufacturers in the 
1920s, marketing to women became as im- 
portant as to the “radio bug” mentality of 
men. An Edison brochure placed a small 
text beside the photo of one radio to make 
the point: 

“Light-O-Matic Tuning will arouse your 
instant interest in the new Edison models. 
It’s new, different, uncanny! You want a 
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station — a flash of light — you have it! 
That’s Light-O-Matic Tuning! Light-O- 
Matic Tuning makes radio logs obsolete... 
Simple — nothing to get out of order — 
and mighty good looking too.’”4 


The Purchase of Splitdorf and Patent 
Rights 

Edison, Inc., had been negotiating with 
the Splitdorf-Bethlehem Company of 
Newark, NJ during 1928, and on January 
14, 1929, it bought out the company.5 By 
purchasing Splitdorf and its patent arrange- 
ments with RCA and Hazeltine (for the 
Neutrodyne invention with the use of tri- 
odes), Charles Edison and his younger 
brother Theodore would have a quick path 
to radio production without having to waste 
time negotiating licensing and royalty 
agreements.® 

The short-lived Edison radios (1929- 
1930) that used the TRF Neutrodyne 
arrangement are connected to a known, but 
to date little studied, aspect of radio 
history. Marv Beeferman has noted 
that the Alexanderson TRF patent 
episode between RCA and Splitdorf 
“would profoundly affect the future 
course of radio development. If in- 
fringement could be shown, every 
radio manufacturer who was using 
tuned, cascaded, vacuum tube am- 
plifier circuits for selective tuning 
would have to pay license fees” (to 
RCA/Westinghouse/GE).7 

One would conclude that the mat- 
ter of patent rights and patent in- 
fringement between RCA and Split- 
dorf had been settled. That, at least, 
was the ruling handed down by the 
U.S. District Court, District of New 
Jersey.8 Going forward, all remain- 
ing users of the so-called Alexan- 
derson patent owned by RCA 
would pay annual license fees plus 
a percentage in royalties. In Split- 
dorf’s case it was $100,000 and 
7.5% respectively.? 

Splitdorf appealed the decision, 
however, and it seemed that the 
company could win its case against 
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Above: Receiver section of the Edison R4. Below: 
Amplifier/power supply section. 


RCA in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third District (March 1927). With 
that, the patent giant would have lost a con- 
siderable amount of its income. 

“But the appeal was never presented!” 
exclaimed Benjamin F. Miessner in his book 
on the subject. Based on his testimony and 
others’, Miessner argued, RCA settled out of 
court for a very specific reason. According 
to Miessner, the so-called Alexanderson 
patent had been lifted — to be polite — from 
him, while he was working for the Ham- 
mond Company in Gloucester, MA. He had 
the notarized lab books to prove it. 

Furthermore, as Miessner continues, he 
learned only years later (1950!) what others 
said of the secret agreement. No one, not 
even David Sarnoff, would comment on the 
matter. An unnamed Splitdorf executive 
*...had access to the account books and 
said that the sum was never paid to RCA, 
nor were any subsequent royalties ever paid 
by Splitdorf. What had evidently happened 
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was that RCA realized that they were 
licked, and rather than to lose a tremen- 
dous opportunity of licensing the entire 
industry, they proposed the settlement, 
at the same time assuring Splitdorf that 
they would never enforce its terms or 
collect any royalties.”!° 

It was, then, “pseudo-adjudicated,” 
and RCA could continue to clean up, as 
it were. What did the Edison Company 
know of this when it purchased Split- 
dorf? These questions give cause to all 
sorts of speculation. There was at least 
one reference to license fee require- 
ments, made by Theodore Edison to his 
mother. In marginalia on a letter that 
Theodore’s wife, Ann, wrote to her 
mother-in-law, “Mother Edison,” he 
added a note stating that the radio ven- 
ture would require payment of a 
$100,000 license fee. 

One possibility is that Splitdorf, in the 
out-of-court settlement with RCA, was 
additionally instructed that any and all 
special (i.e., undisclosed) arrangements 
regarding licensing and royalties would 
cease, should the company change hands 
in any way. If this or a similar arrange- 
ment had been made, then it would not 
have mattered whether or not the Edison 
boys knew or didn’t know the facts of the 
agreement. Who is to know? !! 


The Market and Production Woes 


Edison radios sold quite well in 1929. 
Edison sales records report lively interac- 
tion with jobbers, dealers and repair techni- 
cians. One technician who repaired Edison 
radios in the field was Albert Melvin 
Eames, Jr., who traveled to Ohio, Pennsyla- 
vania, New York, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia, repairing Edison Light-O-Matic ra- 
dios.!2 These radios were well represented 
in repair manuals, such as in Radio Retail- 
ing’s “Tricks of the Trade.” !3 

And yet, the production had its problems. 
A notepad in the Thomas Edison Papers at- 
tributed to Theodore Edison provides a pic- 
ture of problems he identified as well as his 
thoughts on the wording he would use to 
explain the Light-O-Matic feature of the 
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Above: the Light-O-Matic panel. Below: 
Theodore Edison’s drawing of the panel. 


Edison radios. His intended audience here 
may have been the marketing department 
or possibly his own father, Thomas Alva.!4 

Based on scattered references in the doc- 
ument, the ideas were most likely created 
in late 1929 or early 1930, as the company 
was preparing for its new models and 
Theodore was assuming more responsibili- 
ties. A telling statement buried in the docu- 
ment represents one of Edison Inc.’s main 
problems: “Radio is about the most com- 
plicated business to get into that can be 
imagined and we are trying to become lead- 
ers in the field in 1’ years.” 

Theodore, the assumed author, writes 
about the lack of efficiency in production 
and the better wisdom of a limited output 
— accepting known losses — in order to 
achieve maximum quality and be ultimately 
competitive in the market. He writes that, 
“inspectors [Green men] are scattered all 
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over the place.” The “confusion and the 
chance of work” are “not up to our regular 
standard.” 

He agrees that it is true in general what 
the production people claim about reduced 
cost with volume, “but it seemed to me that 
we did not have things well enough in hand 
to try for big production this year.” Labor 
charges, he thinks, “will actually be more 
per set on the larger quantity than would 
have been on the smaller.” Sets get in- 
spected many times for the same thing and 
are sent to the “hospital” before being re- 
turned to production. 

Theodore’s judgment is that “if we did 
the small business we could unquestionably 
lose money but we would lose an amount 
we would know about.” Big production 
should only come “after we definitely know 
what we are up against. It is better to take a 
large known loss while learning.” 

Not everything seems negative, though. 
The focus shifts to the competition. Those 
competitors “below our price range” but 
whose radio’s tone is deemed “not as good” 
are Majestic and Atwater Kent. Those 
above Edison’s price range are Colonial and 
Stromberg Carlson. The radios in Edison’s 
price range are Spartan and Victor. He 
writes: “I think we are a little more sensitive 
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the ARRL). WNIM operates on all the HF 
bands in all modes with four stations. A 
Collins Radio enthusiast, he operates an “S 
line” and a classic model 51J4 receiver. 
Marinaro is a member of the Collins Radio 
Association, the Antique Wireless Association 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS, continued from page 


more stable funding. Finally, the AWA 
should establish a Museum membership sta- 
tus for corporations. The Museum should 
develop ongoing marketing strategies ap- 
propriate to each of these constituencies. 

Neidich made a motion that the Deputy 
Director present a plan at the November 
Board Meeting for implementing the rec- 
ommendations and the “next steps” portion 
of the ad hoc Committee’s findings. The 
motion was approved unanimously. 

Ron Roach, Operations Manager, reported 
on the relocation of duplicate equipment to 
the nearby Veterans Park Annex for the 
Spring Meet and Auction. The Museum 
complex passed a code compliance review. 
Installation of sub-flooring and flooring for 
Phase II is in the final stages, and new Mu- 
seum furnaces and all electrical systems have 
been installed. Lighting for the VOA display 
is ongoing, but its special control room floor- 
ing is already finished. Maintenance ditching 
by the Town has significantly diverted rain 
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and has been a ARRL member for more than 
forty years. Operating awards include DXCC 
on seven bands and the CHALLENGE. 

As volunteer staff curator and historian at 
the ARRL, Marinaro is involved in organiz- 
ing the League’s collections. 
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runoff away from the Museum complex. 

Roloson reported on the 2016 AWA Con- 
vention, planned for August 17-20. The com- 
bined theme will be Zenith radios and the pre- 
broadcast era. The Thursday night movie will 
be “Western Union,” written by Zane Gray, 
directed by Fritz Lang, and starring Robert 
Young, Virginia Gilmore, Dean Jagger, and 
Randolph Scott. Once again, the Auction will 
be conducted by the Estes Company. 

The AWA Press Committee continues 
with its work. The next issue of the Review 
will appear on schedule. The Journal staff 
has worked to return the Journal to regular 
publications. A style guide for contributors 
to the Review is under consideration. The 
Committee urges inventors and researchers 
writing for the Journal and the Review to 
consider first-hand accounts documenting 
historical and scientific achievements. 

The board meeting adjourned at 2:55 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by 

William L. Hopkins, Secretary 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, 14813 RANCHO VALENCIA VISTA, 


~ ARRL HANDBOOK - 


RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067, E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. 
After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to 


members for browsing and research. 


The Radio Boys and Girls — Radio, Tele- 
graph, Telephone and Wireless Adven- 
tures for Juvenile Readers, 1890-1945 by 
Mike Adams. Published 2015 by McFar- 
land (www.mcfarlandpub.com) 240 pages; 
86 photos; 7" x 10". Paperback: $39.95; 
Amazon Kindle: $14.74 

The Radio Boys and Girls is a book ana- 
lyzing the genre of juvenile fiction involv- 
ing adventures in which wired and wireless 
communications technologies played a key 
role. The author tells us that there were per- 
haps as many as 100 such titles written for 
young men and women during the period 
from 1890 to 1945, of which he has selected 
approximately 55 for analysis in his book. 

For purposes of analysis, Mike Adams or- 
ganizes the genre into four technology-ori- 
ented groups: 1) the era of “Wired Commu- 
nication” during which the telegraph and 
telephone were used, 2) the era of “Wireless 
Communication” during which spark trans- 
mitters were used for radiotelegraphy, 3) the 
era of the “Transition from Wireless to 
Radio,” which actually covers the transition 
from radiotelegraphy to radiotelephony, and 
4) an unnamed era beginning in 1922, 
which is essentially the broadcast era that 
began in earnest in 1921 and became im- 
mensely popular by 1922. The broadcast era 
is further divided into two parts — books 
written in the pre- versus post-depression 
era. 

The adult wireless enthusiast may well 
ask why he or she should be interested in a 
genre of books that was written for juve- 
niles with adventures having juveniles as 
the main protagonists, albeit featuring 
wired and wireless communications as a 
key element of the plots. While the author 
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does not specifically answer this question, 
he does point out that these books were a 
reflection of what the general public 
thought of the strange and new technolo- 
gies that were transforming society by pro- 
viding essentially instant communications. 
He also points out that these technologies 
were a form of an early social network, not 
unlike the more sophisticated social net- 
works of today. 

To put it another way, most of what we 
know about wired and wireless communi- 
cations in the early days comes from tech- 
nically sophisticated inventors or from 
authors who wrote books and articles for 
electrical journals, radio magazines, adver- 
tisements, etc., whereas the Radio Boys and 
Girls books were generally written by edu- 
cated but technically unsophisticated au- 
thors, whose writings reflect how the gen- 
eral population believed these technologies 
worked and imagined how they might be 
used in a social context. Consequently, 
reading these books provides an insight into 
the popular view of these technologies as 
they were evolving. 

Mike Adams summarized and analyzed 
the plots of each of the 55 books, which are 
organized by category in six chapters. In a 
summary chapter he then identified and an- 
alyzed commonalities among the 55 books 
he reviewed. As part of his analysis, he pro- 
vided us with humorous pearls of wisdom 
written by authors who described how they 
believed radios work. For example, one au- 
thor gives this description of how ra- 
diotelegraphy works: “In telegraphing 
without wires, the air is used in place of a 
metallic conductor, with the help of the 
earth, which in itself is a big magnet, or a 
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battery, as you choose to regard it. The 
earth helps to establish the connection be- 
tween places where there are no wires, 
when we ‘ground’ certain conductors.” 
This description reflects the popular view 
held by many in the early days of wireless 
that currents in the ground between the 
transmitter and receiver played a significant 
role in the reception of radio waves. In fact, 
such ground currents play no role in the re- 
ception of radio waves.! 

While I was well aware of the Radio Boys 
and Girls books, I had no real grasp of the 
genre before I read Adams’ book. The brief 
overview of the genre he provided at the be- 
ginning of the book gives readers a good 
feel for the many different titles, including 
three different series of books with “Radio 
Boys” in the title, and one series with 
“Radio Girls” in the title (see table below). 
The author points out that even though the 
first series using “Radio Boys” in the title 
was published and copyrighted by Edward 
Stratemeyer in 1922, other publishers im- 
mediately followed suit by using use the 
same “Radio Boy” words in the title without 
any apparent objection from Stratemeyer. A 
fourth series of eight books about “Radio 
Boys” was authored by Roy S. Snell and 
published by Reilly & Lee between 1922 
and 1928 using “Radio-Phone Boys” as part 
of the title. The word “Phone” was inserted 
in the title, most likely to avoid potential 
copyright infringement. 

Mike Adams devotes an entire chapter to 
identify and characterize the authors who 
wrote juvenile radio books and the publish- 
ers who published them. Many of the au- 
thors whose names appeared in the title 
pages of these books were not real. Adams 
says that nearly half of the names were 
owned by literary syndicates who hired 


[Radio Boys [Multiple | M.A. Donohue__|_6_| 1922-23 | 
Margaret Penrose* 


various authors to ghost write books under 
the pseudonyms owned by the syndicate. 
The pseudonyms were used to assure con- 
tinued control of the books by the publisher. 
Adams says the best selling series was the 
Radio Boys books under control of the 
Stratemeyer Syndicate that used the Allen 
Chapman pseudonym. J. W. Duffield actu- 
ally wrote the first twelve books in the Chap- 
man series and Howard Garis wrote the last 
one. Not all authors of this genre were pseu- 
donyms, and not all books appeared in a se- 
ries. For example, John Trowbridge, a well- 
known Harvard science professor who pub- 
lished scores of scientific articles in 
prominent technical journals, also published 
two fictional books for juveniles with plots 
featuring the use of wired telegraphy. 

Approximately three quarters of Mike 
Adams’ book is devoted to synopses of the 
plots of the juvenile radio genre, each fol- 
lowed by a short commentary on plot de- 
velopment, character development, quality 
of the story, writing style, quirks in charac- 
terizing wired and wireless technologies, 
how these technologies were used, etc. As 
might be expected from the title of Adam’s 
book, the greatest emphasis is placed on the 
Radio Boys and Radios Girls series of 
books, which were written in the broadcast 
era between 1922 and 1931. The author’s 
presentation of the Radio Boys and Radio 
Girls books is further divided into two 
chapters, the first one dealing with books 
syndicated by Stratemeyer using the pseu- 
donyms Chapman and Penrose, and the 
second one dealing with books written by 
Gerald Breckenridge, an independent 
writer. Adams says that these three series 
accounted for 17 of the 100 books in the 
genre, and were the most popular of all the 
books in the entire genre. 


* Pseudonyms used by Stratemeyer Syndicate 
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Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
Adams’ book is the last chapter that identi- 
fies and evaluates common themes, and 
points out “how boys and girls react to situ- 
ations of life and death, struggle and reward, 
and the use of technology.” An example of 
a common theme is the use of wireless tech- 
nologies in the story line: solving crimes 
and capturing criminals, rescuing victims 
from accidents and natural disasters, better- 
ing one’s life through hard work, engaging 
in patriotic activities such as supporting war 
efforts or capturing spies. Another example 
of a common theme is the family structure 
of the juvenile heroes — some are street 
urchins, some have a single parent who 
must be supported, and some live in upper- 
middle-class families with seemingly little 
parental supervision. There are a dizzying 
numbers of other themes that Adams ad- 
dresses — bullying, hazing, respect for el- 
ders, relationships between boys, girls, their 
parents and other authority figures, racial at- 
titudes, identity, self-defense, violence, 
death, charity, and the acceptance of one’s 
social and economic position. 

Adams also analyzes character develop- 
ment and writing styles. He finds that the 
characters of some authors are very shallow 
and one dimensional, while the characters 
of other authors are expertly developed. He 
also comments on writing styles, providing 
rather humorous examples of poetic writing 
such as one author who described the spark 
produced by a wireless transmitter as fol- 
lows: “The spark leaped and writhed in a 
serpent of steel blue flame between the 
sparking points. It whined and squealed like 
an animal in pain as the operator’s trem- 
bling fingers alternately presses and re- 
leased the brass.” 

Two themes common to virtually all 
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books of this genre were 1) virtually all 
were written in the language spoken by ed- 
ucated young adults in the northeastern 
United States, and 2) the wireless sets 
and/or the components to assemble them 
were always readily available to the boys 
and girls without regard to cost. Mike 
Adams has informed me that many months 
after his book was published, he came 
across a rather unique book of the juvenile 
radio genre entitled Miss Minerva Broad- 
casts Billy written by Emma Speed Samp- 
son in 1923, which has a number of themes 
that are substantially different from all oth- 
ers in this genre. For example, unlike any 
other book of this genre, Miss Minerva was 
written in the dialect common to poor in- 
habitants of southeastern United States in 
the early 1920s. Also unlike any other 
book, the juveniles in this story did not 
have ready access to radio parts because 
they were too poor, and so they had to im- 
provise in strange ways. In fact, the main 
story line of the book is how they raised 
$10.80 to purchase some of the parts for a 
radio receiver, which they supplemented by 
fashioning other necessary parts from com- 
mon household items. Be sure to read Mike 
Adams’ account of the Miss Minerva book 
that appears in this issue of the AWA Jour- 
nal. Also, be sure to read his very enjoy- 
able, informative and well-written book, 
The Radio Boys and Girls. 
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REFERENCE 


! Ground currents within a few wave- 
lengths of the transmitting antenna can 
enhance the radiation efficiency of the an- 
tenna, but ground currents do not connect 
the transmitter to the receiver. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 


400 SEABURY DR., APT. 4153, BLOOMFIELD, CT 06002-2660 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


BERT CASE, 76, (1-28-16) journalist. 
Case became the first News Director and an- 
chor at WAPT (TV) in Jackson, MI when he 
joined their staff in 1970. For the next four 
years he covered every major story in the state 
of Mississippi. He began his career on the 
campus radio station at the University of Mis- 
sissippi in 1957. After graduation in 1960 he 
became as newscaster at WMPS (AM) in 
Memphis, TN. In 1965 Case joined WJTV 
(TV) in Jackson where he remained until mov- 
ing to WAPT in 1970. Case left WAPT and 
moved to WLBT (TV) in 1974 as reporter, 
News Director and anchor. He retired from the 
station in 2014 and rejoined WAPT as a re- 
porter where he would finished his career. 

CORRICE COLLINS, 72, (4-10-16) 
broadcast journalist. Collins help break the 
color barrier in Mississippi television by be- 
coming an anchorman and reporter for 
WLBT (TV) in Jackson in the 1960s. In the 
mid-1970s he attended the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, where he became 
the first African-American news anchorman 
in central Missouri while working at the Uni- 
versity’s television station, KOMU. Collins 
later worked as a reporter in Wichita, KS be- 
fore taking a similar positon with KNPC 
(TV) in Kansas City, MO. He returned to 
WLBT in the late 1980s as the Assignment 
Editor and later the Assistant News Director. 
In 1997 Collins joined WBBM (TV) in 
Chicago as Operations Manager until he re- 
tired in 2005. Early in his career he was a 
personal assistant to Parham Bridges, a 
prominent Mississippi businessman. 

PATTY DUKE, 69, (3-29-16) actress. 
Duke played the role of a young Helen 
Keller, a blind advocacy pioneer, in The Mir- 
acle Worker on Broadway (1959-1961) op- 
posite Anne Bancroft. In 1962 she starred in 
the film version and won an Academy Award 
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at 16. At the time, she was the youngest per- 
son ever to win the award. She received 
Emmy Awards for: “My Sweet Charlie” on 
NBC’s World Premiere Movie in 1970; 
“Captains and Kings” on NBC’s Best Sellers 
in 1977 and The Miracle Worker on NBC in 
1979. Duke starred on The Patty Duke Show 
(ABC 1963-1966) and was also a cast mem- 
ber of /t Takes Two (ABC 1982-1983), Hail 
to the Chief (ABC 1985), Karen’s Song (FOX 
1987) and Amazing Grace (NBC 1995). She 
also made guest appearances. Born Anna 
Duke, she served as the President of the 
Screen Actors Guild from 1985 until 1988. 
BOB ELLIOTT, 92, (2-2-16) writer, pro- 
ducer and actor. Elliott and Ray Goulding 
(died in 1990) were pop-culture satirists who 
provided low key humor on radio and televi- 
sion for more than forty years. Elliott trained 
at the Feagin School of Drama and Radio in 
New York City and worked briefly as an an- 
nouncer for WHDH (AM) in Boston before 
serving in the U.S. Army. He returned to 
WHDH in 1946 and met Ray Goulding who 
had been hired as a disc jockey. Soon they 
were given their own show called Matinee 
with Bob and Ray. After five years they 
joined the NBC network in New York City 
and moved across New York City’s radio dial 
— WNBC (AM), WOR (AM), WCBS (AM), 
WINS (AM) and WHN (AM). In 1982 they 
were heard on Zhe Bob and Ray Public Radio 
Show on NPR. In addition they made records, 
guest starred on television variety shows, ap- 
peared on Broadway and at Carnegie Hall. 
JOE GARAGIOLA, 90, (3-23-16) sports- 
caster. Garagiola was one of America’s fa- 
vorite baseball broadcasters from the 1960s 
to the 1980s. He began doing national broad- 
casts for NBC in 1961 and called several 
World Series on the network in the 1960s. 
Garagiola was host of The Baseball World of 
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Joe Garagiola (NBC Television 1972-1975) 
and was the play-by-play announcer for the 
Saturday Game of the Week for the network. 
He resigned from NBC in 1988. From 1998 
to 2012 Garagiola was the part-time color an- 
nouncer for the Arizona Diamondbacks. In 
1991 he won the Baseball Hall of Fame’s 
Ford Frick Award for Broadcasting and was 
the 2014 recipient of the Buck O’Neil Life- 
time Achievement Award for his positive 
contributions to Major League Baseball. 
Garagiola hosted game shows such as He 
Said, She Said, Joe Garagiola’s Memory 
Game, Sale of the Century and To Tell the 
Truth. He also co-hosted the Westminster 
Kennel Club Dog Show for USA Network 
from 1994 to 2002. Garagiola was a catcher 
for the St. Louis Cardinals, Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates, Chicago Cubs and New York Giants 
from 1946 to 1954. 

DAN HAGGERTY, 74, (1-15-16) actor. 
Haggerty played James “Grizzly” Adams on 
The Life and Times of Grizzly Adams seen on 
NBC Television from 1977 to 1978. The ad- 
venture series featured a grizzly bear he res- 
cued who became his constant companion. 
Haggerty also played the part in the film of 
the same name in 1974 and played Adams in 
a 1981 film and a 1982 telefilm. He appeared 
in over 15 films beginning with Muscle 
Beach (1964). Hagggerty guest starred on 
The Hanna-Barbera Happy Hour on NBC 
Television in 1978 and had small roles in 
other TV shows, including Charlie's Angels 
(ABC) and The Love Boat (ABC). He re- 
cently appeared in the 2013 films Axe Giant: 
The Wrath of Paul Bunyan and Dead in 5 
Heartbeats. Haggerty was awarded “The 
People’s Choice Award” for most popular 
actor in 1980. 

BARNEY HALL, 83, (1-26-16) sports- 
caster. Hall broadcast the NASCAR races for 
more than five decades. He called his first 
Daytona 500 in 1960 and missed only four 
races in 57 years. Hall was one of the original 
members of the Motor Racing Network staff 
and was inducted into the Motorsports Hall 
of Fame in 2007. He and Ken Squier, a for- 
mer colleague at the Motor Racing Network, 
were initial recipients of the Squier-Hall 
Award for NASCAR Media Excellence in 
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2012. Hall began his career in the 1950s as a 
disc jockey for WIFM (FM) in Elkin, NC. 
He also served as Bristol Motor Speedway’s 
first public address announcer before calling 
his first Daytona 500. Hall served in the U.S. 
Navy during the Korean War. 

PAT HARRINGTON, JR., 86, (1-6-16) 
character actor. Many will remember Har- 
rington as Schneider on One Day at a Time 
(CBS 1975-1984). His role of a building su- 
perintendent and ladies man earned him a 
Golden Glove Award in 1981 and an Emmy 
Award in 1984. Harrington served in the U.S. 
Air Force during the Korean War and upon 
discharge was hired by NBC as an advertis- 
ing salesman. As a sales tool he created 
“Guido Panzini”, the head of the Italian 
Bovine Commission, to the delight of his 
clients. Jonathan Winters overheard Harring- 
ton doing the Guido routine at a restaurant 
and invited him to do the character on his 
show. He also did the monologues on shows 
hosted by Jack Parr and Steve Allen. Some 
of Harrington’s other TV credits: The Bev- 
erly Hillbillies, Murder, She Wrote, Curb 
Your Enthusiasm and Owen Marshall, Coun- 
selor at Law. His film credits: The Wheeler 
Dealer (1963), Move Over Darling (1963), 
both starring James Garner and Easy Come, 
Easy Go (1967) with Elvis Presley. 

STEVE JULIAN, 57, (4-24-16) radio per- 
sonality. Julian was the host of Morning Edi- 
tion for Southern California Public Radio af- 
filiate KPCC (FM) in Pasadena, CA from 
2000 until 2015. Here, he provided listeners 
with news, traffic and weather reports Mon- 
day through Friday from 5:00 a.m. until 
10:00 a.m. Julian earned five Los Angeles 
Press Club Awards, three Edward R. Murrow 
Awards and three Golden Mike Awards. Be- 
fore joining KPCC he and Larry Mantle co- 
hosted the afternoon news on KPRO (FM) in 
Riverside, CA from 1980 until 1983. He also 
acted in plays and directed at theaters around 
Southern California. In addition, Julian 
served on the boards of two theater compa- 
nies. He began his career as a police 
despatcher before becoming an officer in 
Baldwin Park, CA. This was followed by five 
years as a traffic reporter for AirWatch in 
Santa Ana, CA. 
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MARJORIE LORD, 97, (11-28-15) ac- 
tress. Lord was best known for playing Mrs. 
Kathy Williams (“Chancey”’) opposite Danny 
Thomas on The Danny Thomas Show (ABC 
1957, CBS 1957-1971). Other television 
credits: ““The Three Musketeers” on the Mag- 
navox Theater (CBS 1950), Your Story The- 
atre (DUM 1950-1951) and Sweet Surrender 
(NBC 1987). Born Marjorie Wollenberg, she 
studied acting at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts and the Chaliff School of 
Dance in New York City. She made her 
Broadway debut in The Old Maid in 1935 and 
then signed with RKO Studios. RKO credits: 
Border Café (1937) and Forty Naughty Girls 
(1937). Lord married John Archer in 1941 
and they appeared together in the films Shan- 
tytown and Sherlock Holmes in Washington 
starring Basil Rathbone as Holmes and Nigel 
Bruce as Dr. Watson. When Lord left acting 
she became a philanthropist. 

DICK MOORE, 89, (9-7-15) actor. Moore 
was known to many as the child actor Dickie 
Moore who appeared in over 100 films. He 
made his debut at 11 months portraying John 
Barrymore’s character as an infant in The 
Beloved Rogue (1927). Moore later was Mar- 
lene Dietrich’s son in Blonde Venus (1932), 
played the title role in Oliver Twist (1933) 
and appeared in the “Our Gang” shorts. He 
shared the screen with many stars of his era: 
W.C. Fields (Million Dollar Legs, 1932), 
Barbara Stanwyck (So Big!/, 1932) and 
Spencer Tracy (Man's Castle, 1933). Moore 
got his start in the movies through a friend 
who worked for a studio executive. He later 
served as Public Relations Director for the 
Actors’ Equity Association. Moore formed 
his own public relations firm in 1966. He 
served in the U.S. Army during WWII and 
became a correspondent for the Stars and 
Strips newspaper. 

GENE NORMAN, 93, (1 1-2-15) producer 
and impresario. Norman is probably best re- 
membered for founding the record label GNP 
Crescendo in 1954. The initials stand for 
“Gene Norman Presents” and Crescendo was 
the name of the night club he opened in Los 
Angeles in the same year. A sampling of the 
artists who recorded for GNP include Louis 
Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Dizzy Gillespie, 
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Lionel Hampton, George Shearing, Art 
Tatum and Bing Crosby. Born Eugene 
Nabatoff, he changed his name to Gene Nor- 
man when he graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin. At the start of his broadcasting 
career he was a disc jockey in San Francisco 
before moving to KLAC (AM) and KFWB 
(AM) both in Los Angeles. Here he focused 
on jazz. Norman also produced live concerts 
in the Shrine Auditorium, Hollywood Bowl 
and other locations. At his Cresendo he pre- 
sented muscians and comedians — Billie 
Holiday, Ella Fitzgerald, Count Basie, Lenny 
Bruce, Woody Allen and others. 

BILLY PAUL, 81, (4-24-16) jazz and soul 
vocalist. Paul was best known for the song 
hits Philadelphia Soul and Me and Mrs. 
Jones. The recording of Me and Mrs. Jones 
became the number-one single on the Bill- 
board Hot 100 in 1972 and brought him an 
Grammy Award and fame. Paul, known by 
his beard and large glasses, found success 
with the writing and producing team of Ken- 
neth Gamble and Leon Huff, whose Philadel- 
phia International Records permitted his di- 
verse and soulful vocal style to flourish. Ac- 
cording to Gamble and Huff, Paul was “one 
of the great artists to come out of Philly and 
to be celebrated worldwide.” His early al- 
bums with the firm included Ebony Woman 
and Going East. Born Paul Williams, he in- 
verted his name to avoid confusion with 
other musicians. 

ALAN RICKMAN, 69, (1-14-16) actor. 
Rickman gained his greatest fame in the role 
of Professor Severus Snape in the Harry Pot- 
ter franchise. The classically trained English 
stage and screen actor excelled playing the 
roles of tormented fiends and aristocratic 
weasels. Film roles included Die Hard (1988) 
starring Bruce Willis, Robin Hood: Prince of 
Thieves (1991), Bob Roberts (1992), Sense 
and Sensibility (1995) and Sweeney Todd: 
The Demon Barber of Fleet Street (2007). 
Stage credits: 1985 Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany production of Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses, which earned him a Tony nomina- 
tion and on Broadway in Noel Coward’s Pri- 
vate Lives (2002) where he was chosen for 
best actor in a play. Rickman’s last appear- 
ance on Broadway was in Seminar, a comedy, 
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in 2011. He trained at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. Rickman later gained fame in 
the BBC-TV production of The Barchester 
Chronicles (1982). 

LARRY ROSEN, 75, (10-9-16) music 
producer. Rosen will best be remembered as 
the founder of the record label GRP. (The ini- 
tials stood for Grusin-Rosen Productions.) It 
was founded in 1978 under the auspices of 
Arista Records. In 1987 GRP signed a distri- 
bution agreement with MCA and three years 
later it was sold to them. GRP’s roster in- 
cluded flutist Dave Valentin, Patti Austin, 
Diane Schuur, Diana Krail, the Yellow Jack- 
ets, the Brecker Brothers and others. GRP 
was an early proponent of digital recording 
and released its entire catalog on CDs. One 
of its commercial successes was Jn a Digital 
Mood, a 1983 album of selections from 
Glenn Miller’s repertoire. Rosen began his 
career as a drummer. He attended the Man- 
hattan School of Music and played with the 
Newport Youth Band. In 1960 Rosen joined 
singer Andy William’s touring ensemble and 
remained with him until 1966. 

GARRY SHANDLING, 66, (3-24-16) co- 
median, actor and writer. Shandling starred 
on It’s Garry Shandling’s Show, a situation 
comedy seen on FOX from 1988 to 1990 and 
also on Showtime Cable Network from 1986 
to 1990. Other television credits include: The 
Larry Sanders Show (HBO 1992 to 1998) 
and guest appearances on The Ben Stiller 
Show (FOX 1992-1993). Shandling and 
Peter Tolan received an Emmy Award for 
Outstanding Writing for “Flip,” The Larry 
Sanders Show (HBO) in 1998. Shandling 
hosted the Grammy Awards in 1990, 1993 
and 1994 and the Emmy Awards in 2000 and 
2004. He also appeared in and did voices for 
films, including Iron Man 2, Captain Amer- 
ica, The Winter Soldier: Dr. Doolittle and Zo- 
olander. Shandling guest-hosted on The 


Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson and 
was in consideration to become Carson’s re- 
placement. 

FRANK SINATRA, JR., 72, (3-16-16) 
vocalist. Sinatra was the senior Sinatra’s mu- 
sical director and conductor until his death in 
1998. After Sinatra senior died he provided a 
link to his father by singing his music and 
arrangements on tours and in Las Vegas. 
Sinatra appeared as a regular on Dean Martin 
Presents on NBC Television in 1968 and 
guest starred on The Love Boat (ABC) and 
Marcus Welby, M.D. (ABC). He also pro- 
vided his own voice for two episodes of 
Family Guy (FOX). In 2015 Sinatra per- 
formed the national anthem at Los Angeles 
Dodgers and New York Yankees games in 
celebration of his father’s birth. His real 
name was Francis Wayne Sinatra but profes- 
sionally he was known as Frank Sinatra Jr. 


Information for this column was obtained 
from The Boston Globe, Clarion Ledger, The 
Complete Directory of Prime Time Network 
and Cable TV Shows 1946-Present (9 edi- 
tion), The Encyclopedia of Jazz, The Hart- 
ford Courant, On the Air: The Encyclopedia 
of Old-Time Radio, The Phildelphia Tribune, 
The Washington Post, 

www.imdb.com, 

www. insidetucsonbusiness.com, 

www.jacksonfreepress.com, 

www.latimes.com, 

www.legacy.com, 

www.imarjorielord.com, 

Wwww.nascar.com, 

www.wapt.com, 

WWwW.Scpr.org, 

Wwww.variety.com, and 

www.wikipedia.com. 

The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Ted Hannah, K3CL and Dr. A. David 
Wunsch for additional source material. 


THE SHADOW OF MARCONI, continued from page 54 


The principal station involved in the inci- 
dent was VCE the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany station at Cape Race, Newfoundland. 
Doubtless, MCC was involved in receiving 
and relaying traffic to and from the rescue 
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vessels and stations 
The sea cliffs were eroding at a rate of three 
feet each year. Heeding the cautions of the 
firm’s engineers Marconi determined to move 
(continued on page 35) 
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AWA 2016 WORLD CONVENTION 


RIT INN AND CONFERENCE CENTER, ROCHESTER, NY ¢ AUGUST 17-20, 2016 


DUAL THEMES: WIRELESS BEFORE BROADCASTING 
AND ZENITH RADIO 


elcome to the 55th annual AWA Convention. We have made several changes in | 
N / our admittance policy. This year your Museum will have expanded iin. hours | 

to make it more accessible during the convention. Also, un- CERNE | 
registered walk-in customers are now welcome at the flea market, al- 


| 


though flea market sellers must be registered. | Programs and Overall 
The Convention will be held at the Rochester Institute of Technology | vent Chair 
Conference Center, Henrietta NY, which is offering a special convention | ROY, WILPERMOG 
rate of $99.00 for a single or double. For info or reservations, you must i Contest 
call directly to the hotel at (585) 359-1800. piteiathy. ene 
The Conference Center has restaurant facilities, and we are offeringa | _ 
special convention dining event every evening. Advance registration Nnente 
for these events is STRONGLY encouraged. The Wednesday evening bash aleaes oe JANE 
is not to be missed because the pizza is on us! | WOOTERS 
Our presenter list for this year will be familiar but the topics arenew |) ayinc puncheon 
and exciting. | can tell you that | wouldn't miss this Convention even if! | Feiicia KREUZER 
were not the Chairman. Collins lovers will not want to miss the Thursday Auction 
buffet. There will be a guest speaker and several fascinating Collins units BRUCE ROLOSON 
not often seen. In fact this year we will be having numerous displays on | Hon neanare 
site. Not to be missed is the exciting new Western Union exhibit at the BRUCE ROLOSON 
Museum as well as displays at the Inn. | ROBERT HOBDAY 
In order to make sure you get a chance to really see the entire new | Registration 
Museum there will be special expanded hours. We will be open Tuesday, DAN AND SUE ; 
August 16, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., Wednesday, August 17, from 5 p.m. WATERSTRAAT ' 
to 7 p.m., and Saturday, August 20, from 1 p.m. to5 p.m. during the con- | Website, Registration, | 
vention week to allow you a chance to see the expanded Museum with Event IT 
many new exhibits. We owe a note of thanks to the Museum volunteer | RICHARD NEIDICH 
staff that is making this possible. hh 


The Conference Center is reached from Exit 46 of the New York State 
Thruway (I-90): take 1-390 north to NY 253 west, to NY 15 south. Look for the RIT building about 
0.7 miles on the right. For visitors arriving by air, the location is about seven miles from the 
airport. There is shuttle service 6 a.m.-11 p.m. Specify the RIT Conference Center — not the 
RIT college campus. 

See the rest of this convention preview as well as the “Convention Doings” section of the 
Membership News column in this issue for more information. If you have any questions or con- 
cerns please contact me personally by email or telephone. My email is awamilitary@gmail.com 
and my telephone number is 585-899-6703. 

Roy Wildermuth, W2IT, AWA World Convention Chairperson 

585-899-6703 / AWAmilitary@gmail.com 
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THE CONVENTION THEMES 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


This year, the AWA Convention has two main themes: Wireless Before Radio and The Zenith Corporation. 
Both themes are reflected in this year's Old Equipment Contest, which includes special categories based on 
them in addition to the regular standard categories, special craftsmanship categories and the named 
awards. 


“Wireless Before Radio” refers to the development of wireless communications prior to the start of 
regularly scheduled broadcasting, which most authorities set in 1922. Starting with James Clerk Maxwell's 
equations, which predicted the existence of electromagnetic waves in 1871, and Heinrich Hertz’ experi- 
ments in 1886, which proved the validity of Maxwell's work, many scientists, researchers, and experi- 
menters developed the body of science known as wireless. 


Guglielmo Marconi was the first to take the experiments out of the laboratory and make a commercially suc- 
cessful message for hire service with them, pushing the technology into practical directions. Along the way, 
the amateur radio fraternity made sometimes surprising advances and provided a stream of enthusiastic and 
well prepared individuals to work in, develop, and promote the new industry. Finally, World War One pro- 
vided a major impetus and funding for the development of new tubes and technology which would pave the 
way for the emergence of broadcasting. Each of these aspects of early wireless has a category below. 


Zenith was certainly one of the longest lived and best known of all U.S. consumer electronics companies, 
and one of only a few companies that were in the consumer electronics manufacturing business continu- 
ously from the pre-broadcast days of wireless to personal computers. During its manufacturing years 
Zenith made numerous radio and television receivers which are highly appreciated by collectors today for 
quality, style, and technical achievement. 


Zenith invested heavily in research, and produced imumerable technological innovations along the way. 
Just a few of Zenith's “firsts” include miniaturized tube and transistor hearing aids, AFC circuits for FM 
table radios, gated beam detectors, the Phasitron FM modulator, portable multi-band shortwave radios, 
wireless remote controls for TVs, rectangular three-gun color CRTs, the first solid state multi-band AM/SW 
portable radio, the first transistor AM/FM portable radio, FM multiplex stereo, the first phone-controlled 
pay TV service, TVs with built-in closed captioning, and the 8VSB modulation system now used for over- 
the-air DTV. 


Zenith got its start in 1918 when two radio amateurs, Karl Hassel and Ralph H.G. Matthews, started 
building radios on a kitchen table in Chicago for sale to other radio amateurs. They originally named the 
business Chicago Radio Laboratory, but used “Z-Nith” as their trademark. It came from their 
amateur radio station, 9ZN. Entrepreneur and explorer Commander Eugene F. McDonald Jr. joined the 
team as businessman, and the Zenith Radio Corporation was founded in 1923. The company would con- 
tinue to operate under that name until 1984, when it was changed to Zenith Electronics Corporation in 
a reorganization. 


p= GETTING TO THE MUSEUM FROM THE CONVENTION 


Directions to the new Museum complex (6925 Route 5, Bloomfield, NY 14469) from the hotel: Turn 
| tight (south) on Rt. 15. At Avon (9.5 mi.), go left (east) on RTS. 5 & 20. At Bloomfield (16 mi.) pass 
| the Holloway House restaurant and continue east on 5 & 20 approximately one mile. The Museum 
| complex will be on your right just past the intersection of Route 444. 
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| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 2016 
1:00 p.m. Registration Desk Opens 
5-7:00 p.m.AWA Museum Open 
7:00 p.m. Pizza Party 


NOTE: While there is no charge for the party, you 


must be registered to attend. If you arrive on : 9:00 a.m. Registration Desk Opens 


Wednesday after registration closes and are not pre- : 9:00 oe 
registered you will not be admitted. Pre-registration : ~~ "OOK Tall Upens 


: 9:00 a.m. AWA Members Meeting 
: 10:30 a.m. Mike Adams: Wireless Days Sinking 


is strongly suggested! 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 2016 


6:00 a.m. Flea Market opens and remains open 
continuously. 


aspects. Buyers need not be registered. 


will be no day passes or “Auction Only” tickets. 
9:00 a.m. Registration Desk Opens 

9:00 a.m. Book Fair Opens 

9:00 a.m. Eric Wenaas: Before Broadcasting 


10:15 a.m. Bruce Roloson: Formation of Western 
Union 


12:00 p.m. Lunch Break 

12:15 p.m. Special Guest Luncheon 

1:30 p.m. Bill Jaker: Just Before Radio 
3:00 p.m. Bart Lee: Propagation of VOA 
6:00 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


Buffet Dinner Social Hour 


Buffet Dinner with The Collins Collector 

Association — presentation after dinner 

by Scott Kerr, President, Collins Collectors 
Association on “Collins Radio in the 40s 
and early 50s” 


Old Equipment Contest Check-In 


Moonlight Restorations Seminar hosted 
by Robert Lozier 


8-11 p.m. 
8-10 p.m. 


7-8 a.m. 


*) 2016 AWA CONVENTION AGENDA 


¥/ NOTE: Most presentations and seminars are held in the Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. Otherwise 
room is specified here, or check lobby signs. This listing is tentative and may change somewhat 
by convention time. Check www.antiquewireless.org from time to time for current information. 


: 10:00 p.m. Movie: Western Union 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, 2016 
8:00 a.m. Old Equipment Contest Last-Minute 


Check-In 
9:00 a.m. Old Equipment Contest Judging 


Ships 


12:00 p.m. Lunch Break and Contest Viewing 


NOTE: All flea-market space is first come first served. 12:45 p.m. Duncan Brown and Roy Wildermuth: 


Please remember that items containing hazardous 
substances such as Mercury are not allowed. Non- : 
radio-related items are subject to review. If you have : 
any questions please contact us. Outside sales are : 3:15 p.m. Brian Harrison: Radios of Pan American 
strictly private transactions; neither the AWA nor RIT : 
are parties to them. Sellers must be registered atten- : 


dees and remain responsible for taxes and all legal Se ge on cucton Chek ip 


: 6:00 p.m. Banquet Social Hour 


Unregistered walk-in customers are welcome, but WILL : 7:00 p.m. The 2016 AWA Convention Banquet 


NOT be admitted to any forums or the Auction. There : 
: 9-11 p.m. Auction Preview 


Teletype 
2:00 p.m. Duncan Brown and Roy Wildermuth: 
Zenith 


Airways 1920-30 


followed by Contest Viewing 


: 11 p.m.-midnight 


Contest Pickup 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 2016 


Equipment Auction Preview 


: 8:00 a.m. until completed 


Equipment Auction 


: NOTE: In order to participate in the 2016 Convention } 
: Equipment Auction you must have registered for the | 
: Convention. On-site registration closes at 12:00 | 
: Noon, August 19, 2016. Your registration includes 
: the cost of auction materials for the primary regis- 
: trant. Additional auction cards are issued only upon 
: payment of additional registration fees. The AWA | 
: recommends that you do not allow others to use 
: your bidding number. A bid is a contract under New 
: York law — YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY | 
? CHARGES. There will be a $20.00 fee for failure to 
: pay auction charges. No Auction Seller's Payouts 
: until one hour after the end of the Auction. 


2016 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


WIRELESS BEFORE RADIO THEME CATEGORIES 


]. EARLY EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS, 1886-1922 
Any artifacts, documentation, or displays pertaining to the pioneers of wireless, whether famous o 
relatively unknown. 


2. COMMERCIAL WIRELESS 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from Marconi, deForest, or their competitors in the commercial 
wireless message business. 


3. EARLY AMATEUR WIRELESS 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from the early days of amateur radio. 


4. WORLD WAR ONE WIRELESS, 1914-1919 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from the military development of wireless during WWI. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION THEME CATEGORIES : 


]. THE CHICAGO RADIO LABORATORY, 1918-1922 
Any radios, documentation, and other artifacts from Zenith’s “Z-Nith" days, when they catered mostly to 
amateurs and experimenters, would be welcome in this category. . 1 


2. ZENITH EMERGES, 1923-1929 ; 
Zenith’s first broadcast receivers were similar in design and concept to the amateur models. However Zenith 
realized, sooner than many other companies, that a radio to be featured in most customers’ living rooms 
should look like — and be — high quality furniture. But Zenith’s philosophy of offering high performance 
and high quality, which had attracted the amateur enthusiasts, was not changed for the broadcast receivers. 
A. BATTERY SETS | 

Any Zenith battery powered broadcast receiver from the 1920s may be entered in this category. 
B. AC SETS 3 
With improved technology that became available from 1925 onward, Zenith began offering radios | 
which could run on utility power. Many were large, heavy consoles which were needed to house the 
early power supplies, but some smaller models were made as well. 


3. THE DEPRESSION YEARS, 1930-1936 2 ae 
Just as all U.S. companies were impacted by the Great Depression, Zenith had to make major changes 
to its product lineup in order to survive. Many of its previous customers could no longer afford large, 
highly crafted furniture consoles but there was a market for smaller, less ostentatious, quality radios. 
During these years, Zenith became renowned for its engineering as the latest tubes, components, and 
design techniques were used to produce superior radios at marketable prices. : 
A. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES, AND OTHER STYLES j 

Originally known as “mantle radios,” these early 1930s radios featured smaller and lighter chassis 

than previously used, but were housed in wood cabinets. 
B. CONSOLES 

Having established itself as a high quality brand, Zenith continued to build very elaborate consoles, such 

as the Stratosphere, for window dressing in its showrooms and for buyers who could afford to purchase — 

them. Few of these models were sold, so they are scarce and highly sought after by collectors today. i 


4. THE PREWAR YEARS, 1937-1942 eS | 
Since the worst years of the Depression had passed and the economy had begun to move again, Zenith te , 
alized that there would be growing numbers of customers who could afford new radios again, and were _ 
ready to replace their outdated or worn out sets. But many customers’ tastes and fancies had changed | 
instead of trying to match the heavy old furniture already in customers’ houses, there was demand for new | 
modernistic styles and features. At the same time, Zenith realized that many of its competitors had not sur- 
vived the economic downturn and there was more room to experiment with lower priced offerings, = 


‘ 
rt 


12. 


13. 


14. 


a5. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


1920S TUNED RF RECEIVERS 

During the 20s the TRF set was one of the most widely produced sets on the market. It was sold in kit 
form, factory assembled or built from scratch from a plan in a magazine. This is where you would enter 
a Freshman Masterpiece or an AK 20 and so on. 


1920S REGENERATIVE AND REFLEXED RECEIVERS 
Many manufacturers employed different circuits to improve the receiving capabilities of their radios. The 
Regen and Reflex are among the many circuits that were used. Bring in a fine example of this type of radio. 


CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES AND CONSOLES, 1930S AND 1940S } 

This is probably the most recognized type of antique radio around. Just about everyone remembers 
someone in their family having one of these. So bring in that Philco 90 or any other cathedral, tomb- 
stone or console radio. We will split the category if enough entries show up. 


MILITARY RADIO 

A. PRE-WWII (EARLY TELEGRAPH, SPARK WIRELESS, ETC.) 
B. WWII, 1941-1945 

C. POST-WWII, 1946-1960 

D. VIETNAM ERA 

E. MISC. 


PORTABLE RADIOS | 

Any battery operated portable radio may be entered in this category. We may split the category into 
decades so a transistor set does not compete with a 1920s tube set. So bring in an early portable radio 
from the 20s to a Zenith Transoceanic from the 50s or 60s. 


SPEAKERS 

A. HORN 
Any sound reproduction device can be entered here as long as it employs a horn or bell for sound 
amplification. 

B. CONE 
When radio sets obtained greater power output levels the magnetic speaker unit was designed with 
large surface areas for better sound reproduction. There are many fine examples of this type of 
speaker i.e. Tower Adventurer, Western Electric, etc. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 

There were many makers of test gear. A short list would include Supreme, Superior, Hickok, Weston, 
Read-Rite, General Radio, Simpson, Rider, RCA, and too many others to list. So surprise us, bring in the 
unusual or the common. 


TUBES 

In this category you can display a single tube or a collection. There should be a common theme with 
the display, such as historical significance, technological breakthrough, etc. The display should tell a 
story. 


TELEVISION 
A. MECHANICAL 
Bring in a scanning disk or a mirror screw set. It can be original or a modern replica. 
B. ELECTRONIC . 
This is the category to enter any television set. Can be black-and-white or color. Kit or factory. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO 
A. PRE-1945 
Bring in any radio or artifact produced before 1945 from any country outside the U.S. 
B. POST-1945 
Bring in any radio or artifact produced after 1945 from any country outside the U.S. 
NOVELTY RADIO 
Bring in a nice lamp radio or any other radio made to look like something else. 
A. TUBE 
B. TRANSISTOR 


2016 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


WIRELESS BEFORE RADIO THEME CATEGORIES 


]. EARLY EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS, 1886-1922 | : | 
Any artifacts, documentation, or displays pertaining to the pioneers of wireless, whether famous or 
relatively unknown. 

2. COMMERCIAL WIRELESS ; 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from Marconi, deForest, or their competitors in the commercial 
wireless message business. . 

3. EARLY AMATEUR WIRELESS 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from the early days of amateur radio. 

4. WORLD WAR ONE WIRELESS, 1914-1919 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from the military development of wireless during WWI. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION THEME CATEGORIES ‘ 


1. THE CHICAGO RADIO LABORATORY, 1918-1922 
Any radios, documentation, and other artifacts from Zenith’s “Z-Nith” days, when they catered most to 
amateurs and experimenters, would be welcome in this category. 


2. ZENITH EMERGES, 1923-1929 
Zenith’s first broadcast receivers were similar in design and concept to the amateur models. However Zenith 
realized, sooner than many other companies, that a radio to be featured in most customers’ living rooms. 
should look like — and be — high quality furniture. But Zenith's philosophy of offering high performance 
and high quality, which had attracted the amateur enthusiasts, was not changed for the broadcast receivers, 
A. BATTERY SETS 
Any Zenith battery powered broadcast receiver from the 1920s may be entered in this category. 
B. AC SETS 
With improved technology that became available from 1925 onward, Zenith began offering radios 
which could run on utility power. Many were large, heavy consoles which were needed to house w 
early power supplies, but some smaller models were made as well. 


3. THE DEPRESSION YEARS, 1930-1936 | 
Just as all U.S. companies were impacted by the Great Depression, Zenith had to make major changes 
to its product lineup in order to survive. Many of its previous customers could no longer afford large, 
highly crafted furniture consoles but there was a market for smaller, less ostentatious, quality radios. 
During these years, Zenith became renowned for its engineering as the latest tubes, components, ant 
design techniques were used to produce superior radios at marketable prices. 7 
A. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES, AND OTHER STYLES 

Originally known as “mantle radios,” these early 1930s radios featured sinaller and lighter chassis 
than previously used, but were housed in wood cabinets. 

B. CONSOLES ; 
Having established itself as a high quality brand, Zenith continued to build very elaborate consoles, such 
as the Stratosphere, for window dressing in its showrooms and for buyers who could afford to purchase | 
them. Few of these models were sold, so they are scarce and highly sought after by collectors today. 


4. THE PREWAR YEARS, 1937-1942 “ag 
Since the worst years of the Depression had passed and the economy had begun to move again, Zenith re 
alized that there would be growing numbers of customers who could afford new radios again, and we 
ready to replace their outdated or worn out sets. But many customers’ tastes and fancies had changed 
instead of trying to match the heavy old furniture already in customers’ houses, there was demand for n 
modernistic styles and features. At the same time, Zenith realized that many of its competitors had not 
vived the economic downturn and there was more room to experiment with lower priced offerings. 


2016 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


WIRELESS BEFORE RADIO THEME CATEGORIES 


1. EARLY EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS, 1886-1922 
Any artifacts, documentation, or displays pertaining to the pioneers of wireless, whether famous or 
relatively unknown. 

2. COMMERCIAL WIRELESS 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from Marconi, deForest, or their competitors in the commercial 
wireless message business. 

3. EARLY AMATEUR WIRELESS 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from the early days of amateur radio. 

4. WORLD WAR ONE WIRELESS, 1914-1919 
Documentation, displays, and artifacts from the military development of wireless during WWI. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION THEME CATEGORIES 


1. THE CHICAGO RADIO LABORATORY, 1918-1922 
Any radios, documentation, and other artifacts from Zenith’s “Z-Nith” days, when they catered mostly to 
amateurs and experimenters, would be welcome in this category. 


2. ZENITH EMERGES, 1923-1929 
Zenith’s first broadcast receivers were similar in design and concept to the amateur models. However Zenith 
realized, sooner than many other companies, that a radio to be featured in most customers’ living rooms 
should look like — and be — high quality furniture. But Zenith’s philosophy of offering high performance 
and high quality, which had attracted the amateur enthusiasts, was not changed for the broadcast receivers. 
A. BATTERY SETS 
Any Zenith battery powered broadcast receiver from the 1920s may be entered in this category. 
B. AC SETS 
With improved technology that became available from 1925 onward, Zenith began offering radios 
which could run on utility power. Many were large, heavy consoles which were needed to house the 
early power supplies, but some smaller models were made as well. 


3. THE DEPRESSION YEARS, 1930-1936 

Just as all U.S. companies were impacted by the Great Depression, Zenith had to make major changes 

to its product lineup in order to survive. Many of its previous customers could no longer afford large, 

highly crafted furniture consoles but there was a market for smaller, less ostentatious, quality radios. 

During these years, Zenith became renowned for its engineering as the latest tubes, components, and 

design techniques were used to produce superior radios at marketable prices. 

A. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES, AND OTHER STYLES : 
Originally known as “mantle radios,” these early 1930s radios featured smaller and lighter chassis 
than previously used, but were housed in wood cabinets. 

B. CONSOLES 
Having established itself as a high quality brand, Zenith continued to build very elaborate consoles, such 
as the Stratosphere, for window dressing in its showrooms and for buyers who could afford to purchase 
them. Few of these models were sold, so they are scarce and highly sought after by collectors today. 


4. THE PREWAR YEARS, 1937-1942 
Since the worst years of the Depression had passed and the economy had begun to move again, Zenith re- 


alized that there would be growing numbers of customers who could afford new radios again, and were 
ready to replace their outdated or worn out sets. But many customers’ tastes and fancies had changed; 
instead of trying to match the heavy old furniture already in customers houses, there was demand for new 
modernistic styles and features. At the same time, Zenith realized that many of its competitors had not sur- 
vived the economic downturn and there was more room to experiment with lower priced offerings. 


al EE 


A. BLACK DIAL CONSOLES AND CHAIRSIDES 
Included in the new styling Zenith introduced were larger, easier to read dials. Zenith turned this into 
a dramatic statement with their black dial in use occupied most of the dial space. Most had tuning 
indicator tubes and mechanical bandspread. Belt driven motors were incorporated to make it easier 
to get from one end of the dial to the other. 

B. BLACK DIAL TOMBSTONES AND TABLE RADIOS 
Zenith did not limit its black dial styling to consoles; it was applied to tombstone and table models as 
well. One such model with a particular iconic style, the seven-tube 7-S-232, was featured on the 1970s 
TV show The Waltons, making it an instant hit with nostalgia buffs and collectors even if it was not his- 
torically correct (the show was set in the first few years of the Great Depression but that radio wasn’t 
produced until 1938!) Zenith also put 9- and 12- tube chassis in the same cabinet, all of which are known 
as “Zenith Waltons” today. 

C. FARM RADIOS AND THE WINCHARGER 
By the late 1930s, American cities were completely electrified, but the same could not be said of 
many rural areas. However, with the proliferation of more powerful broadcast stations, good recep- 
tion day and night was possible in most locations. With the acquisition of the Wincharger Corpora- 
tion, Zenith was able to offer complete farm radio systems including DC powered radios, storage bat- 
teries, and tower mounted, wind driven generators to keep the batteries charged. 

D. EARLY TELEVISION 
Although Eugene McDonald and David Sarnoff were often bitter rivals, and Zenith avoided RCA 
tubes, parts, and patents as much as possible, McDonald recognized the importance of television and 
pushed his engineers to prepare for its arrival. Zenith started experimental TV broadcasting in 
Chicago in 1931 and put what is often credited as the first all-electronic TV station, W9XZV, on the 
air in February 1939. As Zenith TV equipment from the prewar era was experimental and for demon- 
stration, very little made it into the hands of collectors. Any prewar Zenith TV equipment, artifacts, 
and documentation is welcome in this category. 


. ZENITH AND WORLD WAR II 


Zenith increased its productive capacity during World War Two as orders poured in from the military for bomb 
fuses and other electronic devices. Large numbers of Wireless Set No. 19, a British-designed short wave and 
VHF transceiver that was a mainstay in allied tanks and other heavy vehicles, were produced by Zenith. A 
Zenith-built Wireless Set 19 with all its accessories would make a nice entry, but the category is open to all 
Zenith military items. 


. THE TRANS-OCEANIC 


Eugene McDonald was an avid yachtsman and asked his engineers for a portable multiband shortwave 
radio with performance comparable to the larger receivers. Numerous prototypes were tested by Mc- 
Donald personally and rejected before he settled on what became the 7G605 “Clipper,” named for the 
sailboat graphic on the original models. The 7G605 was released in June, 1942 and was only available 
briefly before civilian sales ended due to the wartime restrictions. Production continued, however, as the 
military bought the sets for troop entertainment receivers, and following the war, restyled and re-engi- 
neered versions were introduced. The Trans-Oceanic was perhaps the most iconic line of portable radios 
of all time and remained in production until 1981. 
A. TUBE TRANS-OCEANICS 
Any Trans-Oceanic model made or introduced between 1942 and 1957 may be entered. 
B. SOLID STATE TRANS-OCEANICS 
Eugene McDonald's last project at Zenith was the Royal 1000, the first solid state Trans-Oceanic. Intro- 
_ duced in 1957, it was a completely new design using germanium transistors. It was replaced by the Royal 
3000 in 1962 which added FM. In 1968, the Royal 7000 was introduced which had an entirely new look, 
VHF weather band, switchable selectivity, and BFO. In 1979, the final Trans-Oceanic, the R7000, was in- 
troduced. It had continuous tuning from 150 kHz to 30 MHz and added the VHF aviation band. It was 
also the first Trans-Oceanic to have modular circuit boards rather than a hand-wired chassis. 


. THE POSTWAR YEARS, 1950-1980 


Although Zenith had been a major supplier of parts and equipment to the military during World War Two, 
it decided to refocus itself on consumer electronics after the war ended. It saw RCA’s reluctance to get in- 
volved with FM as a golden opportunity and heartily embraced both FM broadcasting and its inventor, Edwin 


Howard Armstrong. When the FCC indicated that it was going to move FM out of its original frequency band — 


to its present band, rendering existing FM radios useless, Zenith developed “obsolescence proof” circuitry 


that could be used on either band without greatly increasing the cost of an AM/FM radio — a major feat in 
1946. As a result, they dominated the AM/FM radio market for many years. 

But Zenith knew that the future was in television, and using the same high quality, high technology 
principles that had guided their earlier years, they became the top selling brand of black-and-white TVs 
in the 1950s and 60s. Zenith was involved in experimental color TV since 1941 and demonstrated com- 
patible color in front of the FCC in 1953, being one of only three companies to do so using a picture tube 
of its own manufacture. Zenith also became the first company to produce a rectangular three-gun color 
picture tube. But Zenith decided not to offer color TV sets to the public until they felt the system was suf- 
ficiently perfected, which occurred in 1961. 

A. RADIOS AND PHONOS 

In this category, we hope to capture some of the huge variety of AM and AM/FM radios and radio- 

phono combos that Zenith made. The range of Zenith’s production in this field was huge, from sim- 

ple five tube AM table radios to elaborate home entertainment centers. Zenith continued producing 
stereo systems — including some quadraphonic models — until the late 1970s. 
B. TRANSISTOR RADIOS 

As a leading proponent of new technology, Zenith embraced transistors and mastered the art of 

using them at high frequencies. It introduced the first multi-band solid state shortwave portable 

radio, and the first transistorized AM/FM transistor portable (the Royal 2000). Many varieties of tran- 
sistor radios, big and small, were made. 
C. BLACK AND WHITE TV, 1940-1960 

Zenith introduced its first consumer TV models with 11-inch “Great Circle” screens — now referred to 

as “portholes” by collectors — in 1948. The sets were of advanced design and included the ability to 

have UHF strips fitted in their turret tuners in advance of UHF TV broadcasting. Until black-and-white 
TV sales were surpassed by color in the 1970s, Zenith dominated the black-and-white TV market. 
D. COLOR TV, 1953-1963 

Zenith had been performing experimental color TV broadcasting in color sets starting in 1953, but it 

did not offer color sets to consumers until 1961. When it did, it used its own circuitry, making it the 

only company at that time which did not use the RCA design. 


8. OTHER PRODUCTS 

Over the years, Zenith produced innumerable products and accessories related to its main activities. 
Zenith entered the hearing aid field in 1939 with the table top “Ravox” which used conventional re- 
ceiving tubes and an AC power supply. This was followed in 1942 by the first wearable model, the A2A 
"Radionic,” which used subminiature tubes and battery power. With components developed during 
WWII, Zenith introduced the still smaller “Miniature 75” in 1949 before developing the first practical 
transistorized hearing aid in 1952. Zenith vacuum tubes, batteries, and radio and TV antennas were 
available at many electronics dealers. 


9. DOCUMENTATION 
Over the decades, Zenith produced a great many documents about itself and its products, and much has 
been written by others. This category is divided into two areas, one for corporate and technical docu- 
mentation and the other for advertising and sales helps. 
A. COMPANY HISTORY AND INFORMATION 
Biographies of noted personalities, who shaped and worked at Zenith, engineering documents, technical in- 
formation bulletins, etc. 
B. ADVERTISING AND CUSTOMER DOCUMENTS 
Customer-oriented documentary artifacts, magazine ads, dealer displays, give-aways, descriptions of 
Zenith sponsored radio and television programs, and customer instruction books are examples of the en- 
tries in this category. 


STANDARD CONTEST CATEGORIES 


10. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 
Any detecting device, not including vacuum tubes or solid state amplifying devices whose purpose is to 
convert radio energy into intelligent signals. 

11. 1920S SUPERHET RECEIVERS 
Any receiver which employees the super heterodyne circuit and is from the 1920s can be entered here. 


23. 


24. 


THE AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES 


SPARK TRANSMITTERS AND ARTIFACTS 
Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark equipment if you think it is rare or historically significant. 


VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 

Some of the sets for this class are old, some not so old, most home-built, while the predominant en- 
tries have been amateur-constructed, commercial equipment is welcome. This year we are going to split 
the category in two. 

A. HOME BREW 

B. COMMERCIAL 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE 
The purpose of this category is to display examples of rebuilding and refinishing the cabinets and con- - 
tainers that were used to house radio receivers. There is no requirement for a particular kind or size of 
set to be entered. A description of the work done will be considered an important part of the entry. The - 
critical element is the appearance of the radio, including woodwork, escutcheons, dials, knobs and other 
visual details. 


RESTORATION OF OPERATION 

This is the category for those craftsmen who artfully substitute modern components for old failures. The 
new electrolytic in the old can is an excellent example. Another is the transistorized tube. Perhaps the 
replacement of pot-metal parts by silver-gray-colored epoxy castings has been accomplished by one of 
us. If so, please bring in the set that incorporates that restoration. An entry should be accompanied by 
documentation showing the basis of the update that preserves the quality of the original. 


NEW OR REBUILT 

Previously we have encouraged entries that showed the conference attendees how substitutions and 
reconstructions would provide vital parts or pieces. We also encouraged craftsmen who had made an 
old function come alive again to bring their work for review. Do you remember the Federal receiver that 
was entered several years ago and the operating Marconi coherer detector from the year before last? 
We want to continue that tradition so bring in your retrospective designs and your reconstructions. 
There is no requirement for particular devices or circuits. 


OPEN CATEGORY 
Enter any item that does not fit into the listed categories. 


THE CONTEST AWARDS 


Elle Craftsman 
Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of a high-quality radio receiver of an old or new type. 


Matlack Transmitter 
Given for excellence in constructing or restoring transmitting equipment. 


Ralph O. Williams Display 
Recognizes the informational value and quality of an exhibit in the contest at the AWA conference. 


Thompson Best of Show 


Awarded in honor of early amateur Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top entry in the Old Equipment 


Contest at the Annual Conference. 


People’s Choice 


Awarded to the entry that receives the most favorable votes from attendees and visitors to the contest. — 


All entries including displays are eligible for this award. 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 


EDITED BY LUDWELL A. SIBLEY, 102 MCDONOUGH RD., GOLD HILL, OR 97525-9626 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. COPYRIGHT © 2016 LUDWELL A. SIBLEY. 


The “VAC-M” Lightning Protector 


“mystery tube” that occasionally ap- 
pears in collections is the “VAC-M” 
surge protector. These date from roughly 
1911 to 1925. Their source was the Na- 
tional Electric Specialty Co. of 314 S. St. 
Clair St. in Toledo. They were offered to 
the telegraph, railroad signal and telephone 
markets. At least four styles have appeared. 
The classic lightning protector used ei- 
ther a pair of metal electrodes, slightly sep- 
arated, with sawtooth edges pointing to- 
ward each other, or a pair of blocks of car- 
bon held apart by a thin mica spacer. These 
were simple, cheap designs, widely used. 
The carbon style supplanted the sawtooth 
version early on. The protector was in- 
tended to “fire” at about 600 volts on open- 
wire circuits or about 350 on cable. 
However, there was a problem with the 
carbon protector. Over time, recurring dis- 
charges could dislodge particles from the 
blocks. The resulting conductive dust could 
partially short-circuit the air gap, leading to 
current leakage from wire to ground. 


Bk tea 
Peat 


Three VAC-M protectors: two dual, one single. 
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The VAC-M protector avoided 
this possibility. It could be used in remote 
locations along the line without fear of 
maintenance expense. 

Take a look at the photo with two dual 
units and a single. The vertical brass-based 
and tipped tube on the right is a three-elec- 
trode design, 2’4" in diameter and 5%" high 
overall. Left of it is a smaller tubular three- 
element type, to be clipped into a mounting 
base. This tubular dual-electrode unit 
(model “No. 3”) slips into a three-clip 
porcelain mounting. The single-element 
protector on its side at the bottom of the pic- 
ture fits a pair of 60-amp fuse clips. 

The larger of the vertical three-element 
VAC-Ms has a unique screw-in base. It is 
an internal-thread design like that on Thom- 
son-Houston incandescent lamps — the 
center of the base has a female thread. 
However, the thread 1s big: a 5/16-18 (5/16" 
nominal diameter 18 threads per inch). The 
base shell carries the ground electrode, 
while the line electrodes connect to the 
threaded part and to an intermediate ring on 
the bottom of the base. 

The corresponding porcelain socket is 
also unique. It carries the molded-in desig- 
nations LINE, LINE, and GROUND, but 
no further identification. In installing the 
tube, after the bulb is screwed-in, a setscrew 
on the side of the socket is to be turned in to 
lock the shell and assure a firm ground con- 
tact. The maker advertised in (at least) Tele- 
phony and Telegraph and Telephone Age. 

The bulbs of all three are stamped, in 
smudged ink, VAC-M LIGHTNING AR- 
RESTER / TRADE MARK REG. 5-5-14 (?) 
/PAT U.S. A. 8-6-12 / (DATE) 2-22-16 (?) 
/ THE NAT’L ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY 
CO. / TOLEDO OHIO U. S. A. The type is - 
tiny, about 7-point size, and easy to overlook 
or wipe off. 

The VAC-M units all use what look like 
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blocks of graphite for their elements, sealed 
to ceramic holders with dark gray refrac- 
tory cement. (We may see here the first car- 
bon-anode tube!) They all have copper-col- 
ored leadout wires, probably of Dumet ma- 
terial, through the seal presses. The wire is 
of about 19 gauge, heavy compared to 
radio-tube leads. 

The fourth style pictured has a tipped 
bulb on a porcelain base, fixed in position. 
It was probably a very early model, having 
been advertised in 1913. The photo was 
shot at the Spark Museum in Bellingham, 
Washington. Advertised in 1925 was yet 
another three-electrode VAC-M: a tubular 
bulb with end caps and a ring at mid-body 
for the ground electrode. 

As of 1923, a “VAC-M Container,” pre- 
sumably a watertight outdoor mounting, 
was Offered for use with the arresters. The 
last ad noted for the VAC-M line was from 
mid-1925, although the 1928 Telephony in- 
dustry directory still listed them. Addition- 
ally, VAC-M arresters were offered for use 
on radio antennas. ! 


Other Vacuum Protectors 


Vacuum lightning protectors were used 
by the British Post Office on its telegraph 
lines quite early (ca. 1906).2 The English 
design consisted of a short glass tube with 
seal-off tubulation. It contained 
a pair of conical electrodes point- 
ing toward each other, each 
sealed into an end of the bulb. 


The tube was evacuated to a low 


Socket with threaded stud in center Early dual unit with Special internal-thread, three- 
fixed mounting. 
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air pressure. The protector was described as 
highly “efficient,” but prone to be de- 
stroyed by the surges that it was passing 
and therefore requiring monthly testing. 
This was a cold-cathode diode vacuum tube 
in commercial service, contemporaneous 
with the Fleming Valve! 

Vacuum protectors came into American 
use in the teens. A 1913 telegraph textbook? 
shows such a protector, although the illus- 
tration suggests it may have been of foreign 
manufacture. The L. S. Brach Company of 
Newark, NJ was selling a unit quite like the 
two-element VAC-M protector in 1916.4 

Three-electrode vacuum (or gas) protec- 
tors are particularly helpful on two-wire 
telephone lines. With both line electrodes 
in the same atmosphere, a lightning surge 
will ionize both gaps simultaneously. By 
contrast, with separate two-electrode pro- 
tectors, one unit may fire a microsecond or 
so before the other. 

Most of the surge energy is traveling 
along the common-mode path (from both 
wires to ground). When one protector fires 
before the other, grounding its wire, the 
common-mode surge is converted to a 
wire-to-wire surge, which is likely to be 
more destructive to the connected equip- 
ment. This applies to the VAC-M design 
and the later gas-filled protectors used in 
modern times on particularly 
important circuits. 

The Brach company stayed 
in competition with VAC-M. 
By 1925 it was offering a three- 


lead base on later dual unit. 
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electrode cartridge-type protector, 
available with either “vacuum” or 
neon fill. The 1926-27 Graybar 
Electric Co. catalog offers vacuum 
protectors of unspecified make, 
with (apparently) metal bodies, in 
two-and three-electrode versions, 
for use on railroad signal lines. 
The ads and catalog listings un- 
helpfully omit a discussion of the 
firing voltages of these units. 
These protectors must have been 
an impressive sight when doing 
their job. Imagine a 20-conductor 
open-wire telephone line equipped 
with, say, 10 three-electrode 
VAC-Ms. As a lightning storm 
rolled in from the west, every di- 
rect strike or near miss would flash 
all the protectors in unison — in 
either small glows or bright 
flashes — with the intensity grow- 


ing as the storm center 
approached. 
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Vacuum protector used by 
British post office on tele- 
graph circuits. 
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THE SHADOW OF MARCONI, cont. from page 24 


the station operations inland. By then, opera- 
tions had begun from two new locations. A 
receiving site was situated at sheltered 
Chatham, Massachusetts at the “elbow” of 
Cape Cod, 34 miles south of Wellfleet. To 
reduce the overloading of the then poorly se- 
lective receivers and permit simultaneous re- 
ceiving and transmitting, the transmitters 
were located separately at a location forty 
miles west in Marion, Massachusetts. 

The two sites were linked by telephone 
and telegraph. As this transition was under- 
way, war was raging in in Europe — which 
was soon to have a profound influence on 
the global radio operations originally set in 
motion by Guglielmo Marconi. 
REFERENCES 
1 The nearby Nauset Light Beach at East- 

ham was the entry point of “Le Direct,” 

the 3,200 mile transatlantic cable set by 
the French Cable Company (Compagnie 

Francaise du Telegraphe de Paris a New 

York) in 1898. The cable terminated at a 

station in the central Cape Cod town of 
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Orleans. This was only one of many inter- 
continental cables operating at the time. 

The first Atlantic cable was laid in 
1858. By the end of the 19th century, 
British, French, German, and American 
owned cables linked Europe and North 
America in a sophisticated web of tele- 
graphic communications. These entities 
dominated the intercontinental commu- 
nications market reducing the potential 
for wireless entry. 

2 The station included three buildings and 
four 210-foot wooden towers. The tow- 
ers were set on square concrete slabs, the 
two most easterly of which were placed 
about 165 feet from the edge of the bluff. 

3 This activity required the presence of op- 
erators competent in both the Morse 
Telegraphic code and the International or 
Continental code. The latter format was 
standardized for wireless communication 
in 1912 by international agreement. Op- 
erators in these early days tended, as a 
matter of pride, to distinguish themselves 
as either telegraphers or wireless men. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any illustrations in 


separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Deteriorated Pot Metal Parts? 


3D Printing to the Rescue! 


By Martin Sagendorf 
mcsagendorf(@snet.net 


“Westminster” loudspeaker. And for 

forty years I’ve wondered how to re- 
place its driver support, which is distorted 
and swollen — a condition far too common 
with old die-castings. Of course one might 
machine a duplicate from aluminum, a 
process that is certainly straightforward but 
is also a tedious and very time-consuming 
process. 

Recently I realized that the 3D printing 
process might provide an elegant and far 
less time-consuming solution to making a 
replica piece. The 3D process begins with 
using a computer program to create a three- 
dimensional representation of the object. 
This is converted into a series of pro- 
grammed instructions that control a three- 
axis machine (a “printer’’) that heats and ex- 
trudes plastic filament to build a solid ver- 
sion of the object. 

Having only a rudimentary knowledge of 
3D printing, I visited with Larry Carpen- 
tier, a CADD (Computer Aided Drafting & 
Design) instructor at Kaynor Technical 
High School in Waterbury, CT. In addition 
to helping me understand the process, Larry 
suggested that creating my part would be an 
excellent real-world project for Eric White, 
one of his students. 


FB. years ago I purchased a Pathé 


Example of a Pathé/Westminster speaker. 


Before programming could begin, Eric 
needed dimensioned drawings of the piece 
in its original form. I spent many hours 
measuring the screw hole locations of the 
attaching pieces and estimating where they 
attached. Incidentally, it appears that the 
pot metal piece had increased an average of 
about ten percent in all its dimensions. 

Eric first programmed a trial piece to 
check my measurements. Three of them 
needed changing, so Eric altered the part 


Martin Sagendorf is retired from a career in aircraft radar repair with the USAF. 
He also has had 29 years’ experience in precision machine tool manufacturing. 


With a degree in Physics, he has taught high school physics for 6 years. A long time 
ham operator, Martin loves low-power CW. He also enjoys building and restoring 
vintage physics demonstration apparatus. 
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program and another piece was 
made. Finally, a third piece was 
made to provide some additional 
clearance for the cone driving rod. 

The programming was done in 
“Solid Works,” which is soft- 
ware that combines various geo- 
metric forms (cylinders, cubes, 
etc.) to build-up a 3D computer 
model. 

The 3D printer used was a “uP- 
RINT” using P430XL gray ABS 
filament which is a very close 
match to the color of the original 
die cast zinc. Initially, I didn’t 
know if the ABS 3D print would 
be sufficiently rigid to replicate a metal. I be- 
lieved it would be necessary to make an ABS 
model first, then make a mold from this 
model; and finally to cast the finished piece 
inacolored resin. But this wasn’t necessary. 

I was pleased to find that ABS could be 
used as-is; it is actually quite rigid and pro- 
vides strong tapped threads. Eric pro- 
grammed the standard tap drill sizes and I 
used hand taps to create the necessary 
threaded holes. Interestingly, an odd thing 
about this piece was that several of the 
screws are 3-48, which is not a common 
thread today. Luckily, these taps are still 
available. 

3D-made parts have a cross-hatch sur- 
face finish. I experimented on a sample 
piece with an acetone vapor technique for 
smoothing and found that although the sur- 
face does become somewhat smoother, it’s 
at the expense of the rounding of sharp 


The damaged die-cast driver support. 
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Programming 3D printing of the replacement support. 


edges and the filling-in of internal sharp 
comers. Ultimately I decided that smooth- 
ing was not necessary because the large 
flats on this piece’s surfaces aren’t visible 
when all is assembled. 

Although we used a professional/indus- 
trial-level computer program and printer, I 
understand that many less-expensive com- 
puter programs and kit/home-made ma- 
chines will create 3D parts of equal quality. 

A search of 3D printing on the Internet 
will yield a great many interesting discus- 
sions of both software and hardware. All the 
information can be a little overwhelming. It 
would be helpful if you could find someone 
familiar with 3D printing to help you unravel 
the syntax and complexities of the processes. 

In summary, 3D printing is definitely a 
great way to create not only individual 
replica components for old radios, but also 
masters for molding multiple pieces. 


The completed ABS driver support. 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


When NOT to Rehab a Radio 


veryone in this hobby has his or her 
He guidelines for deciding whether 

or not to fix up a radio. Sometimes 
it’s obvious. If all that’s needed is a tube or 
two, or maybe just replacing shredded grill 
cloth, or sealing up some cabinet cracks, 
why just go ahead and spend a little time. 
Youll end up with a working set that you 
can take pride in. 

Then there are classic sets requiring diffi- 
cult restorations — maybe sets like an RCA 
128 or an Atwater Kent 84. The value of 
such a radio makes it more likely to justify 
the expenditure of several days’ effort to 
bring it to life, even if it’s nearly a basket 
case. Speaking for myself, I’ve kept after a 
tough dog or two just to be able to claim suc- 
cess at the end of the job. But we all have our 
limits, and I found mine when a Stromberg- 
Carlson 501-A landed on my bench. This is 
a high-end battleship-grade receiver with 
five tubes in a Neutrodyne circuit. 

I bought this boat anchor because it 
would have been a great restoration project 
if it were complete and if it had half a 
chance to come alive. It had been adver- 


Front and top view of the Stromberg-Carlson 501-A. 
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The cam-controlled Vernier drive is quite 
unique. See text. 


tised as mechanically complete except for 
one dial pointer. Even better, it was to ar- 
rive with a bunch of extra parts — volt- 
meter, rheostats, knobs, shafts, and so forth. 
Must have been a restoration project that 
the seller had abandoned. What a chal- 
lenge! Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, and all that. 

Powerful machinery or inhumane torture 
could not force me to disclose the price I 
paid for this set. And when I got out my 
VOM, the awful truth came clear. In the 
first five minutes I found all three 
audio transformers open on five of 
their six windings. The voltmeter 
was open and its mounting clip was 
damaged. There were some cut 
wires under the chassis. When I 
downloaded the schematic from the 
Internet, it did not match the reality 
I could see before me. 

Even so, it makes a heck of a col- 
umn for the Journal. There are some 
features that I found interesting. One 
of them is the Vernier drive shown 
above. In this ingenious mechanism, 
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In under chassis view, note how battery wiring is 
cabled and laced while RF wiring is point to point. 


a cam controlled by a “Vernier” knob on the 
front panel rocks the rear section of a dual 
tuning capacitor by about five degrees either 
side of alignment with the front section. 
This would have been a three-dialer like so 
many other sets of 1926-27, but only the first 
RF stage has its own control. 

This rear tuning section is for the detec- 
tor stage. And those big gears — they make 
for a low tuning speed, with small fiber 
drive gears for quiet operation. Originally, 
the big gears were made of the dreaded pot 
metal, and with age they can take on the ap- 
pearance of a Salvador Dali wristwatch. 
Stromberg (or someone) had these brass 
gears machined to replace the older parts. 
Under the chassis, we see the base connec- 
tions of the three well-made tuning coils 
within their spacious shield cans. The two 
neutralizing caps are located to the left of 
the center and right-hand coils. We also see 
three “Quality” block capacitors of 1 mi- 
crofarad each, which are used as RF by- 
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passes. Look how the battery wiring 
is bundled and laced together while 
the RF lines are straight and covered 
with spaghetti. 

Certainly, this was a premium re- 
ceiver, probably with great selectivity 
and fairly easy operation. What a pity 
about the transformers. If they had 
been enclosed, replacement windings 
might have been installed somehow. 
I like to preserve the appearance of 
originality if possible, at least above 
the chassis. Unfortunately, these open-style 
audio transformers are more likely than oth- 
ers to have opened over the years due to the 
action of the atmosphere on the fine wire 
windings and their soldered connections. 
Only Western Electric transformers seem to 
have endured in this regard. 

The schematic shows a pretty straight- 
forward circuit. Note how the designer used 
one of the audio transformers as a choke in 
the detector plate circuit. One could wire in 
R-C coupling in place of the transformers 
to at least restore a signal path from the de- 
tector to the output tube. The latter was in- 
tended to be a 71-A, but I have decided not 
to do that. I’m going to leave this one just 
the way I see it, although I may take a shot 
at fixing that panel meter. 

Maybe readers will differ? Can there be 
a collector out there who has replacements 
for three transformers like this? And please 
don’t tell me once again about that trick of 
(continued on page 42) 
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The published version of the 501-A shows a straightforward circuit, but it doesn’t exactly 


match actuality. 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 


BY JIM COOK, WOOXX, 21903 W. 57TH TERRACE, SHAWNEE, KS, 66226—PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


E-MAIL: radiomanjim46@yahoo.com 


The 1948 Zenith Mayflower Porthole Television 


hood in Topeka, Kansas in the 1950s. 

Our family was a “late adopter” of tele- 
vision because early television receivers 
were extremely expensive. Even table mod- 
els with 12" round screens sold for nearly 
$500. This was half as much as the cost of 
a new Ford or Chevrolet in the late 1940s. 
We had to wait until used televisions that 
we could afford were available, and that fi- 
nally happened in 1954. 

I remember the excitement of coming 
home from school and seeing a television 
set sitting on the table. It was a Zenith table 
model with a 12" round screen and a ma- 
hogany cabinet that I learned later was 
known as the “Mayflower” model. 

Television reception became possible in 
Topeka in 1949 when WDAF-TV in Kansas 
City, MO began broadcasting on channel 4. 
It was followed by two more Kansas City 
stations broadcasting on channels 5 and 9. 
Topeka’s first television station, WIBW-TV 
channel 13, went on the air in 1953. The dis- 


[ives up in a working-class neighbor- 


The Zenith “Mayflower” chassis. 
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tance from Kansas City to Topeka was ap- 
proximately 70 miles, so a good antenna 
was required to provide quality reception 
from the Kansas City stations. 

Most of our neighbors had multi-channel 
television antennas installed on tall (30 or 
40 foot) masts on the roofs of their houses. 
Fortunately, all distant stations of interest 
were located in the same direction so no an- 
tenna rotator was needed. No cable televi- 
sion system existed then, but hotels and 
apartment buildings had “master antenna 
television (MATV) systems” with outlets 
in each living unit. Antennas were installed 
on top of the building, connected to the 
“head end” amplifier, then routed by distri- 
bution amplifiers throughout the building. 

Initially, we had no outside antenna, so 
we used a “rabbit ears” indoor antenna to 
watch our local station on channel 13. We 
could watch most of the CBS network pro- 
grams, including Jackie Gleason, Ed Sulli- 
van, Jack Benny, and Arthur Godfrey, and 
a locally-produced children’s program 

called “Wonderful Witch.” But we were 

unable to watch Howdy Doody or 

Mickey Mouse Club which were on the 

NBC and ABC networks respectively. 

Reception with this Zenith television 
was adequate, but there was an annoying 
buzzing in the audio that corresponded to 
the brightness of the picture we were 
watching. That indicated that realignment 
was needed. My father was a radio tech- 
nician, but he had neither the skill nor the 
equipment to tackle this challenge. Most 
of my friends had better television sets 
and antennas to receive good quality sig- 
nals from the Kansas City stations. 

Sometimes they would invite me to 

watch television in their homes. 

Although the size of the picture on the 

Zenith Mayflower was small, the chassis 

was large and heavy, including more than 
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20 vacuum tubes. It is not surprising 
that the power consumption of this set 
is listed as 350 watts. It had a separate 
heavy power supply that used two 
5U4G rectifiers. This chassis slid into 
a shelf on the inside of the cabinet. 

I acquired a service manual for the 
Zenith televisions that were part of the 
Mayflower family, which is the source 
of the illustrations in this article. In- 
cluded are photos of the chassis and 
tuner and a list of all of the models in 
the Zenith Mayflower family, ranging 
from table model televisions to com- 
bination television, radio, and phono- 
graph consoles. Although our abilities 
to restore this set to original perfor- 
mance were limited, my father and I could 
certainly test and replace defective vacuum 
tubes and make necessary adjustments. 

Eventually, we put up an outside antenna 
and could receive channels 4 and 5 from 
Kansas City with reasonable clarity, but we 
were never able to receive channel 9, the 
ABC affiliated station in the region. We 
couldn’t understand this problem until we 
looked closely at the tuner. Most television 
receivers from the late 1940s into the 1950s 
used “drum type” turret tuners. Tuned cir- 
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Inside the tuner assembly. Three tuning strips are 
visible in the upper part of the picture. 


cuits for each channel were mounted on in- 
sulated strips which, in turn, were mounted 
on a drum that rotated to select the desired 
channel. 

The tuning drums on these Zenith sets 
were at least twice as large as the tuners on 
other television receivers. My father re- 
moved the cover from the tuner and dis- 
covered that the tuning strip for channel 9 
had a broken contact. He decided to remove 
a contact from another unused tuning strip 
and installed it on the channel 9 strip. This 

repair was successful, and we were 
finally able to receive channel 9. 


pXPe OF EET NOM We continued to use this Zenith 
television set for several years, but the 
aes : reese Ae ae buzzing audio and mediocre recep- 
Table Blonde Biltmore tion finally motivated my father to 
Table Mahogany Claridge make another deal for a better used 
Table Blonde Saratoga television set. This time he came 
Console - Blonde Waldorf houreiaithstworl 2Aetelenastane ga 
Bonsole Cordovan Derby _ working Admiral set with a weak pic- 
Paccla Biond Wilshire ture tube, and a non-working Philco 
Baascle Mahogany Warwick set with a good picture tube that could 
Bonsole Mahogany Newport be installed in the Admiral. We used 
Console Mahogany Stratosphere the Admiral set for several more years 
Console Walnut Stratosphere until I was allowed to take it to my 
Console Mahogany. Stratosphere oom for my personal use. My father 
Console Mahogany St. Regis then acquired a 17 Magnavox televi- 
Radio- Beaten TV Gotham sion to replace the Admiral. 
Radio-Phono-TV Sovereign Meanwhile, I was allowed to dis- 
Radio-Phono-TV Marlborough ‘mantle the Zenith set to obtain parts 


Television models utilizing the Mayflower chassis. 
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for electronic projects I was working 
(continued on page 42) 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, 


W1GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Have a Great Time in Rochester! 


Gents: 

It’s time for editing the want lists and sort- 
ing and packing the treasures for sale. As this 
is written, it is only a bit more than three 
months until it’s time to hit the road to East 
Bloomfield to meet and greet at the AWA Mu- 
seum and Convention. 

We have previously reported that our first 
three “on the air” events did pretty well. Un- 
fortunately our last one, the John Rollins 
DX contest, did not fare so well. The win- 
ner, John Bogath, N2BE, was the only one 
to submit a log and even though he worked 
several stations, none were AWA members. 
The upside to this is that perhaps he piqued 
the interest of those he worked and they will 
join our organization. 

I have made the pilgrimage to Rochester 
every summer for a “Radio Fix,” for far 
more than 20 years, and I have loved every 
minute of it. This year, due to a conflict and 


declining health, I am going to have to pass 
on my trip. But I wish you all the very best 
and sincerely hope that you have a great 
time. I will miss you, every one! 

Here are the winners of this year’s 
AWA on the air events. 
Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party 
Bill Stewart, K4SYS PO Box 1025, 
Smithfield, NC 27677 


Linc Cundall Memorial Contest 

John Bogath, N2BE 17 Meyers Rd., 
Branchville, NJ 0782 

AM QSO Party 

Don Dulmage, VE3LYX, RR# 1, Bellville, 
ON, K8W 4Z1 Canada 

John Rollins Memorial DX Contest 

John Bogath, N2BE, 17 Meyers Rd., 
Branchville NJ 07826 


With best wishes, 
Tim, W1GIG 


RADIO RAMBLINGS, cont. from page 41 


on, including audio amplifiers and intercom 
systems. Salvaging parts from the massive 
chassis was fun and instructive. I saved all of 
the vacuum tubes and other major compo- 
nents. 

This set used “bumblebee” capacitors 
which indicated the capacitance and volt- 
age ratings with colored bands referenced 
to the resistor color code. These unusual ca- 
pacitors are now considered to be col- 
lectible and sell for a premium price on 


eBay. I also saved the ion trap and used it 
for years as a paperweight and as a conver- 
sation piece. I wonder if today’s electronics 
technicians would even recognize it or 
know how it was used in the early days of 
television. 

My experience working on the old Zenith 
allowed me to earn extra money during high 
school by working on radios and televisions 
that belonged to our friends and neighbors, 
to learn more about electronics, and eventu- 
ally to become an amateur radio operator 
and also obtain commercial radio licenses. 
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RADIO REHAB 101, cont. from page 39 


welding a broken solder joint by drawing a 
spark deep inside the coil winding. That has 
never worked for me. It reminds me of the 
old Navy gag of sending the greenhorn off 
for a bucket of steam. 
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Following Up 

In early 2012, I answered an ad in ARC 
from a guy in Texas who was looking for a 
set of gears for his 601A radio. I offered 
him my set for parts, and he gratefully took 
it off my hands. Good solution! And good 
luck to him! 
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BY MIKE ADAMS 


MISS MINERVA BROADCASTS BILLY — 
RADIO, RACE, AND THE OLD SOUTH 


Introduction 


his author recently published a book 
entitled The Radio Boys and Girls: 


Radio, Telegraph, Telephone and 
Wireless Adventures for Juvenile Readers, 
1890-1945, which explores wireless and 
radio as it appeared in fictional literature 
catering to young adults in the early 20th 
century. (See the Book Review column in 
this issue for a discussion of The Radio Boys 
and Girls. —ed) For this analysis fifty-five 
juvenile books were examined in four areas: 
electricity and the wired telegraph and tele- 
phone, the wireless telegraph, the transition 
to the wireless telephone, and finally broad- 


MISS MINERVA 
BROADCASTS 


g st 


Emma 
Speed 
\ Sampson 


Author of 
Billy and the Major, 
Miss Minerva’s Baby, 
ete. 


Illustrations 
by 
William Donahey 


Fig. 1. Cover of the book Miss Minerva 
Broadcasts Billy by Emma Speed Sampson. 
(Reilly and Lee, Chicago, 1925) 


casting. The books described in The Radio 
Boys and Girls are particularly relevant to 
AWA readers today because they reveal the 
values, attitudes and culture of the day as 
well as the radio technology as understood 
by young adults. Many of the attitudes ex- 
pressed in these books are still debated 
today—immigration, gun violence, race, 
bullying, and economic inequality. These 
books are a special treat for the radio enthu- 
siast because they also reveal the under- 
standing of radio technologies at the level of 
popular culture as expressed by authors who, 
while educated, lacked technical training. 
Shortly after Radio Boys and Girls was 
published, it came to light that one impor- 
tant book in this genre had been missed. It 
was difficult enough to uncover the girls’ 
stories about radio in this mostly male 
genre, but no consideration had been given 
to stories of radio boys or girls based on 
ethnic considerations. It turned out there 
was one such story featuring African- 
American characters. The strangely titled 
book, Miss Minerva Broadcasts Billy, was 
the fifth of eleven in a “Miss Minerva” se- 
ries of juvenile stories about the adventures 
of the young Billy Green Hill written by 
Emma Speed Sampson. (Fig. 1).! She 
writes about characters observed from her 
life as a southern woman in the 1920s (Fig. 
2). Her stories were filled with the stereo- 
types of southern life and values, this one a 
story about radio in the context of race and 
poverty in the South. It is also a story about 
how the introduction of radio in the early 
1920s destabilizes a proper southern home. 


The Story 


The premise of this story is explained on 
the dust jacket of the book. The plot re- 
volves around a homemade radio 
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Ettiew 


Fig. 2. Author Emma Sampson at her typewriter. 


(Richmond Times-Dispatch) 


that William Green Hill and his pals build 
by raiding the neighborhood for materials 
‘in true boyhood fashion.” The dust jacket 
also promises, “Mrs. Sampson’s genius for 
the amusing delineation of negro characters 
is delightfully in evidence.” In this book, 
Billy is now fourteen years old, and lives 
with Aunt Minerva. Minerva is newly mar- 
ried to Major Estes, and between them 
there is a baby and three adopted children, 
two black and one white, but the hero of the 
story is Billy. Miss Minerva, Billy, and his 
two radio friends, Tom and Jimmy, are 
white. There are numerous racial stereo- 
types in this story, and there is obvious seg- 
regation and awareness of class and race. 
The dialect quoted in this article is repro- 
duced just as it appears in the book. 

The Radio Boys series that most readers 
of this genre are familiar with—those of 
Allen Chapman and Gerald Brecken- 
ridge*—take place in the suburbs of New 
York, and those characters are all white 
men and boys living in prosperous white 
communities. This story takes place in Ten- 
nessee in a bi-racial community, and racial 
attitudes are very much a part of the story. 
Unlike the more familiar radio boys, Billy 
and his pals are in the lower to middle class. 
In this story there is economic and racial 
awareness, unemployment and poverty, 
with both blacks and whites living in tarpa- 
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per shacks. Racial hostility is also a 
part of everyday life, much of it ex- 
pressed by the lesser-educated 
adults in the story. But this is also 
a story about radio, and as the story 
begins Billy and his friends Jimmy 
and Tom believe they could build a 
radio for the odd sum of ten dollars 
and eighty cents. 

The older radio boy, Tom, is de- 
scribed as poor white trash, shab- 
bily dressed. Next door to Tom and 
his father lives the Widow Leary 
and she has some racist advice for 
Tom’s father about the boy who 
lives with Billy’s family known as 
Wilkes Booth Lincoln, “sore it 
would be makin’ me to have one of 
my own flish an’ blood trra-apsin’ 
through the woods with a naygerr. Yes, I’m 
schpeakin’ of that black boy that Mrs. Estes 
is rraisin’ [p.41].” In this story it is the 
adults who have strong attitudes about the 
separation of the races, while the children 
seem to be somewhat color-blind. The 
Widow Leary looks upon the elder Collins 
as a possible paycheck, he being one of the 
few men living in the neighborhood with a 
steady income, a military pension. 

This story is a long and drawn out quest by 
these radio boys to raise the ten dollars and 
eighty cents with which to buy the parts for 
the radio set. Miss Minerva gives them the 
use of the attic of the woodhouse for the con- 
struction. They search the local dump for 
something valuable enough to turn into cash 
for their radio construction project. Here they 
find a bracelet and it may have some value 
toward money for radio parts. It is a quarter 
of the way through the story and there is no 
radio in sight. Had this been the wealthy 
Breckenridge radio boys, they would just 
write a check and get the newest and latest 
technology. Billy, Jimmy and Tom engage 
in a values lesson debating if maybe the right 
thing to do is to advertise the bracelet as 
found in case someone lost it and wants it 
back. The boys agree that the honorable thing 
would be to advertise in the newspaper lost 
and found. The owner is found and Billy re- 
ceives a fifty dollar reward. 
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This story of Billy and broadcast- 
ing has taken an unconscionable 
amount of time to get to the point of 
radio, but now the moment is here: 
“Talk was all of rheostats, switch 
levers, vario-couplers, aerial insula- 
tors, detectors, amplifying trans- 
formers and so on [p.146].”’ Some- 
one has just dropped a parts list into 
the lap of the author: “Ohms and 
volts and points and plugs were 
spoken of as freely as though the 
boys had been installing radio sets 
all their lives [p.146].” Here is 
where the tell appears, showing that 
this writer knows nothing about 
radio. It’s the reference to “points 
and plugs,” normally something 
found in an automobile ignition cir- 
cuit rather than a radio circuit. Still, Billy 
liked to say the words “flat pancake induc- 
tance coils, cat whisker pig tail connectors, 
and peewee clips [p.146].” Even though the 
boys received fifty dollars for the bracelet 
reward, it was suggested by their parents 
that they try to keep the radio’s cost to the 
original agreed upon amount of ten dollars 
and eighty cents. 

At the local hardware store it was up to 
Tom, the older boy, to know what to ask for, 
“how much single green silk wire must be 
bought, and how much double green silk, 
how much cotton covered and how much 
square busbar wire [p.148].” Tom also knew 
they would have to settle for earphones 
rather than the more costly loudspeaker. 
This is 1925, and if they are building a crys- 
tal set, earphones would be sensitive 
enough, but with a vacuum tube amplifier 
the horn speaker would give a loud enough 
sound to fill a small room. The basic entry- 
level horn speaker in those early days was 
just a single earphone coupled to a large 
Victrola-like horn. These boys will go be- 
yond the crystal set and build a radio with 
tubes. It now seems that a family member, 
the hard-of-hearing Aunt Priscilla, uses an 
ear trumpet, just the thing to be used as a 
horn speaker. They “appropriate” a family 
member’s (Aunt Cindy’s) bedsprings and 
install it on the roof of the attic for an an- 
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Fig. 3. The boys are in the attic with their radio, a 
battery set of the era. (Pg. 157) 


tenna, and “borrow” the batteries out of 
Minerva’s doorbell. They surmised that 
since she was currently out of town, she 
wouldn’t need the doorbell for a while. All 
of these items would of course be missed 
but that is for later. Also, unlike the Chap- 
man and Breckenridge radio boys who buy 
their parts in New York, Billy and his 
friends have learned how to utilize existing 
non-radio parts as substitutions for those 
parts that are either too costly or unavail- 
able in their small southern town. Next, a 
discussion on how only one person at a time 
could listen using the headphones, and how 
they might have to buy a speaker. The pur- 
loined ear trumpet is bolted to the head- 
phone and the radio is ready to receive. 
Now the moment that all of the broad- 
cast-era radio boys and girls books de- 
scribe, that first experience called “listening 
in.” Tom tunes: “He began gently and cau- 
tiously to turn the knobs. The boys listened 
breathlessly as the dials moved. There was 
no sound save for Jimmy’s heavy breathing 
[p.155].” More adjustments are made, and 
“a terrific screeching and squeaking sud- 
denly filled the attic. The great noise 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun and 
boys jumped again when a loud but pleas- 
ant man’s voice, which seemed to be right 
in the attic, introduced a bedtime story. 
Cried Tom: “It’s working! It’s working! 
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bed. (Pg. 223) 


Gee Boys, I’m pretty near tickled stiff 
[p.157].” Figure 3 implies the general ap- 
pearance of a battery set common in 1925, 
and so it could be a so-called three-dialer. 
Apparently the illustrator doesn’t know so 
the reader can’t know either. 

Jimmy believes that the reason that they 
are hearing bedtime stories on their radio is 
because they are using mattress springs for 
an antenna. But suddenly the screeching re- 
turned and the radio went dead. Tom tried 
everything but to no avail. Billy suggests 
that Tom stay in the attic overnight and 
sleep in the cot used by Wilkes Booth Lin- 
coln, but in a fit of racist pique he refuses: 
“Not on your life! I don’t sleep after no 
black boy. I don’t care who he is. I know 
Wilkes Booth Lincoln is a darn sight 
cleaner than what I am, but I won’t sleep 
after him all the samey. I may look pretty 
nigh as black as he does but what’s on me 
kin be scrubbed off, but what’s on him 
can’t [p.160].” Billy does not agree with 
this racist attitude. Author Sampson seems 
to understand racial right from racial wrong 
and has her characters reveal themselves as 
they probably would be in this milieu. 

As the family returns home late that 
evening the radio will make an unintended 
public appearance. First, Wilkes Booth Lin- 
coln returns to his attic bedroom where the 
radio is now set up. He goes to bed. Miss 
Minerva must ring the doorbell of the main 
house to gain entrance. The sleeping Major 
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would hear the bell, but it does not 
seem to work. Of course the reader 
will remember that the batteries 
were removed to power the radio. 
She knocks on the door, then she 
pounds, then she yells. There is no 
answer. The family is sound asleep 
and cannot be awakened. But as 
Minerva sat outside the house and 
tried to figure a way inside, the 
strangest thing happened: “On the 
midnight air there arose the sound 
of a jazz band. My, how the trom- 
bone and cornet tooted, how the 
cymbals clashed and the drum rum- 
bled [p.212]!” Where was this 
sound coming from? It is midnight 
in a sleepy village. 

The neighbors are now awake, and 
source of music is explained. “The radio 
set, as is the way with radios, had mysteri- 
ously tuned in with some current of sound 
and a midnight frolic in Chicago was mak- 
ing itself heard in a town in Tennessee. 
WMAQ had picked out the little amateur 
set that Tom Collins had installed in the 
attic for the large sum of $10.80 (not count- 
ing Miss Minerva’s batteries and Aunt 
Priscilla’s ear trumpet) and while other and 
expensive sets were either dead or static, 
the boys’ instrument was proving itself one 
hundred percent perfect [p.213-4].” 

This was 1925, less than five years into 
the haphazard licensing of broadcast sta- 
tions, and there may have been a logical ex- 
planation why the music just started seem- 
ingly out of nowhere. First, many stations 
shared a single frequency, so their broad- 
cast schedules were usually a few hours on 
and a few hours off. The Chicago station 
may have been silent until its turn to broad- 
cast, and that is why it seemingly started 
from silence. Second, recall earlier in the 
story when the radio just quit. That may 
have also been a station that simply ceased 
broadcasting or “signed off.” And third, the 
boys made it a point to say that they forgot 
to disconnect the batteries, meaning the set 
was ready to receive, in standby, when a 
station turned on its transmitter. 

Lights went on all over the neighborhood 
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as the radio awakened a confused 
citizenry. Of course, since many of 
the poor residents had never seen or 
heard a radio, let alone knew what it 
was, they had other ideas for the 
source of sound, mostly that it was 
the devil’s work or a parade passing 
by. It was then that Aunt Cindy no- 
ticed that her mattress was on the 
roof of the attic, put there a few 
days back as the radio set’s antenna. 
How to explain all this? She be- 
lieves that it is an other-world ap- 
parition. Billy is now awake and 
tells the Major that the sound they 
hear is his radio and that they might 
be hearing WBZ in Boston or even 
KFI in Los Angeles. Or it may be 
the nearby Memphis station. Most 
in the small town are hearing a radio for the 
first time. Wilkes Booth Lincoln, who was 
sleeping in the attic when the radio began to 
play, hides under the covers from the 
strange “thing” in his room. 

There was much explaining to be done 
by Billy. What about the bed springs, what 
about Aunt Priscilla’s ear trumpet, what 
about the doorbell batteries? Billy has a lot 
of work to do. And the straight-laced Miss 
Minerva had to change her mind about sev- 
eral things, such as her attitude that she 
would not allow a Victrola in the house. 
She also would not allow dancing. “As for 
this radio, she did not at all approve of it. 
Her introduction to the instrument had been 
an unfortunate one. Jazz music, which had 
even made her feel like dancing, must be 
wicked [p.234]!” Of course Billy tried to 
explain that the radio would also broadcast 
sermons every Sunday. The radio had to 
prove itself or it couldn’t come into the 
home. A major theme of this story, one that 
separates it from the better-known radio 
boys stories, is the fear of disruption that 
the radio might cause, the introduction of 
“New York Values” into the simple but 
structured small town life. 

Meanwhile the radio in the attic was be- 
coming popular, so much so that many of 
the family no longer lived in the house, but 
spent their time in the attic. Much to the an- 
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Fig. 5. The boys on a camping trip listen to their 
radio. (Pg. 305) 


noyance of Miss Minerva, the family would 
only come in the house for food and sleep. 
There were other changes in lifestyle be- 
cause of the radio, as homework and house- 
hold chores were neglected. Wilkes Booth 
Lincoln became a radio boy too, as he went 
from his initial fright of the strange device 
to an understanding of what it offered, as 
did other family members and neighbors, 
young and old, white and black. You might 
say that in this story listening to a radio by a 
group Seated in a single room, the attic, was 
a new social media experience that brought 
the races together for a common interest. 
Miss Minerva still refused to allow the 
radio into her house, but Billy saw it in a 
different way: “It seemed so wonderful to 
him that with the wires and screws and dials 
and batteries one could draw from the air 
such marvelously beautiful sounds... 
[p.282].” But Miss Minerva was tough and 
she would now only allow Billy to play 
with the radio on Saturday afternoons. So 
the boys plan to remake the radio as a 
portable and take it camping in the woods 
so they can listen to it all weekend, not just 
Saturday afternoon. What they really plan 
is to run away, to stay in the woods and lis- 
ten to the radio all day, every day, forever. 
The boys walk for a while and then hitch a 
ride with a local farmer on their extended 
trip, and it seems he too is a radio fan who 
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Fig. 6. Miss Minerva broadcasts to Billy from the 


radio station. (Page 322) 


shares their experience with receiving dis- 
tant stations. 

The radio is now set up at the campsite. 
Billy had left a note for Minerva saying 
what he planned, and that he was sorry that 
his radio had caused all these problems. 
Now the time has come to make sense of 
the title of the book, “Miss Minerva Broad- 
casts Billy.” First, the stern Minerva has an 
attack of conscience over her treatment of 
Billy and the radio. She begins to question 
her decisions about the radio. She would let 
Billy bring the radio into the house after all. 
She is told they are hiking, but no one 
knows exactly where. She asks a neighbor 
girl, Francis, to help her move the radio 
from the attic into the house and surprise 
Billy. It is then that she finds the note where 
the radio should have been. She cries. Dis- 
covering that they have taken their tents and 
other camping gear, Francis has an idea. 
She and Minerva will drive to Memphis to 
use the radio sending station to talk to Billy. 
Fortunately, the boys are listening to WMC 
in Memphis when a man’s voice an- 
nounces: “We take pleasure in broadcasting 
this message for the benefit of a respected 
family of Tennessee. A lady has just come 
to this station asking for help. Her nephew, 
with two other boys, has left home under 
the mistaken belief that he is not understood 
or wanted by his aunt. She wants him to 
come back to her immediately. The lady 
will now speak...[p.321-322].” Miss Min- 
erva walks to the microphone: “Billy, come 
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home. I have decided to let you in- 
stall your radio in the living room. I 
feel somehow that you are hearing 
me. [p.323].” Message received. 
It’s the power of radio in all its 
glory. Fade to black. 


Analysis 

There was more diversity in the 
radio hobby than one might believe 
from the available reading in the 
1920s. There were more than just 
Caucasian boys and a handful of 
girls involved. In this juvenile fic- 
tion story, young boys from the 
south of both races discover the 
radio hobby, how to construct, how to tune 
in and how to listen. Underlying this story 
of the radio hobby is southern poverty and 
overt racism. The characters are written as 
accepting their roles in this small town 
southern life, and it is understood that the 
author is not able to see it and write it from 
other than her perspective in southern white 
society. It isn’t that she does or does not be- 
lieve she has a greater social mission; 
rather, she simply accepts what she ob- 
serves and this satisfies the publisher, the li- 
brarians, and the parents of the intended 
young audiences. She follows the format, 
the rules of the genre. 

Reading this story of race and radio you 
can understand how the transfer of knowl- 
edge and values through the generations in- 
fluence attitudes and values today, resulting 
in individuals with similar prejudices. This 
story was written through the eyes of a 
southern white woman who was 57 when 
she wrote this. And the author is very con- 
scious about class and race. What it tells 
about racial animosity is that it is found in 
both races, and that many of the younger 
and better educated do not necessarily have 
these attitudes. In this social milieu of the 
south of 1925, there is no public housing, 
no food stamps, and there are few jobs 
other than farm work. Most of the residents, 
black and white, are poor and have con- 
structed some sort of housing on unused or 
borrowed land where families grow or raise 
what they need to eat. It is a dirt-poor exis- 
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tence, a decade before the New Deal intro- 
duced social programs. Any clothing, hous- 
ing or food charity mostly comes from the 
churches and family. In this southern town 
the uneducated masses of both races are 
suspicious and superstitious of the new de- 
vice called radio and believe that it is other 
world. Nevertheless, this story does demon- 
strate the universality of young and old dis- 
covering the radio for the first time. And it 
did change their lives. 


Relationship to Other Radio Boys 
and Girls Stories 


How does Miss Minerva Broadcasts 
Billy compare with the more familiar radio 
boys and girls analyzed in the author’s re- 
cent book, The Radio Boys and Girls? 
(2016, McFarland) In the Chapman and 
Breckenridge Radio Boys, and the Penrose 
Radio Girls, the socio-economic position of 
the boys and girls stands out as the most 
obvious difference, as they are from upper- 
middle class and wealthy families, they live 
on Long Island, and the Breckenridge boys 
attend Yale. These boys will likely follow 
in their father’s footsteps and inherit signif- 
icant wealth. Conversely, the characters in 
the “Billy” story are just getting by in the 
poor south and Billy himself is an orphan. 
In each of the three East Coast radio boys 
and girls series the families are intact and 
there is bread upon the table. Not so in 
Billy’s neighborhood. 

Those three popular series promised a 
forward movement, a broadening of per- 
spective, all because of radio, while Billy’s 
story used the radio as escape from a nar- 
row and sometimes depressing existence. 
In the Radio Boys and Girls the author 
mostly discovered proficiency in technical 
content leading to a satisfying career. 
Billy’s world was primarily about the strug- 
gle of daily southern life with a secondary 
radio construction and listening theme. And 
most obvious in Billy’s story was the re- 
liance on “found items” like bed springs for 
an antenna and an ear trumpet coupled to an 
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earphone for a horn speaker, items used in 
place of those radio parts that may not be 
easily obtainable. The New York radio 
boys had both the proximity to parts stores 
and the money to buy parts. This contrast 
suggests both the lesser economic position 
and the remote geography of Billy’s rural 
southern radio boys. 

Another part of Billy’s story was how to 
“sell” the radio to the mostly skeptical 
adults. This took time. In the other radio 
boys and girls series it was often an adult 
role model who encouraged the boys, even 
gave them money and help. Billy’s boys 
were on their own. One common theme 
found in “Billy” and those deconstructed in 
The Radio Boys and Girls is the social 
media aspect, the coming together of 
strangers to do what must seem very odd 
today—sitting in a chair with friends or 
neighbors, even those you really don’t 
know, for the singular purpose of listening 
to the radio. The significant difference in 
Miss Minerva Broadcasts Billy was a hyper- 
awareness that radio was an interloper of 
unknown influence. Miss Minerva was 
afraid that radio would upend their lives, in- 
troduce dancing and the devil’s music. It 
would end their comfortable isolation. And 
finally, while the other boys’ and girls’ se- 
ries are mostly story driven featuring mini- 
mally-developed characters, “Billy” was 
rich in character development, giving it a 
depth that is expected in better literature. 
This story, while light on radio technical 
content, was very much above average as a 
work intended to be juvenile fiction. 
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BY GARY GORDON, K6KV 


THE MYSTERIOUS TUNED PLATE 
TTUNED GRID OSCILLATOR 


he TPTG Oscillator was one 
[Te the most popular transmit- 

ters in 1929, and also one of 
the least understood. Like any oscil- 
lator, it required its grid signal to be 
out of phase with its plate signal 
(Fig. 1). Looking at its schematic 
(Fig. 2a), how that can happen is a 
mystery. According to the 1930 
ARRL handbook, the grid signal’s 
phase is “due to capacitance of the 
tube.” They might as well have 
added “as if by magic,” since such 
capacitance can only account for 
portion of the phase shift required. 

In a different theory, Mike Murphy’s ex- 
cellent construction article! and William 
Orr’s Radio Handbook? speculate that 
some additional phase shift might happen 
by tuning the grid circuit to the inductive 
side of resonance. However as I will show 
later, this does not explain the full phase 
shift, and staying on the inductive side of 
resonance is not even necessary. 

In a third theory, Terman’s radio hand- 
book? redraws the circuit to look like a 
Hartley Oscillator (Fig. 2b). That is decep- 
tive, however, because unlike the Hartley, 
the coils of a TPTG Oscillator are not in- 
ductively coupled. 

Indeed, I have 
never seen an expla- 
nation of the TPTG 
oscillator that passed 
the straight face test. 
This article is a re- 
sult of my resolve to 
learn why they work 
at all, let alone work 
so well. 

The frequency at 


Fig. 1. Grid and plate signals of author’s transmitter. 


lates is determined by its two tuned “tank” 
circuits. The higher Q plate tank has the most 
effect, while the lower Q grid tank acts as a 
fine frequency control. My transmitter works 
at all frequencies between 6.5 and 10.5 MHz 
as long as the two tanks are not tuned too 
widely apart. Since I put some effort into 
having identical inductances in both, that just 
meant setting the plate and grid variable ca- 
pacitors to similar values (Fig. 3). 
Somewhat curiously, the plate-grid phase 
angle stays at 170 degrees. The tone is ex- 
cellent at all settings, and happily it chirps 
due the power supply’s imperfect regula- 
tion. It works with any supply voltage be- 
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tween 0 and 500. 

To explore the mysterious phase angle, I 
began by breadboarding subsets of the cir- 
cuit, starting with the Orr model powered 
by a signal generator (Fig. 4a). If his theory 
was correct then the combination of Cpg 
and the grid tank should be able to produce 
180 degrees of phase shift. That didn’t hap- 
pen, as curve A in Figure 4 shows. 135 de- 
grees was the best I could do. 

In my second breadboard I added in 
more parts of the actual TGTP oscillator 
except not the vacuum tube (Fig. 4b). The 
curve in Figure 4b shows that the phase 
shift could now reach and easily exceed 
the magic 180 degree point. That happens 
at the point where the grid tank becomes 
resonant at 7 MHz, the same resonant fre- 
quency as the plate tank. Now I was get- 
ting somewhere. The entirety of the 
TPTG phase angle mystery was happen- 
ing within a smaller and hopefully more 
understandable circuit. 


Cpg 


PLATE 'O0pF 


PHASE SHIFT, Vg vs. Vp 


200pF 


250pF 


GRID TANK CAPACITANCE, 


Fig. 4a, b. By measurement, phase shift is not suf- 
ficient with the Orr model (A), it is sufficient only 


| with the phase shift network (B). 
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Fig. 3. The TGTP circuit oscillates over a 
range of frequencies depending on the settings 
of its plate ad grid capacitors. 
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So what have we learned so far? 
First, that none of the conventional 
explanations for how the TPTG os- 
cillator works can be correct. Second, 
that its mysterious phase shift takes 
place in a small section of the TPTG 
oscillator which I will call its phase 
shift network. It consists of the two 
tank circuits and the coupling capac- 
itor shown in the schematic of Figure 
4B. The phase shift network operates 
without any help from vacuum tube 
gain, Miller capacitance, or feedback. 
Unfortunately I have never seen any 
mention of this circuit, and cannot 
offer an intuitive explanation as to 
how it works. It’s an elegant circuit 
that does what it does. 

While the phase shift network 
can certainly change the grid-plate 
phase angle, it cannot by itself set 
that angle to any particular value. 
That can only happen once the rest of 
the circuit is reintroduced. 1.e., it re- 
quires the phase network, the vacuum 
tube’s gain, and feedback all work- 
ing together to control the oscillation 
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frequency up or down to reach a par- 
ticular phase angle. In my transmitter 
that angle is 170 degrees, which de- 
viates from the seemingly favored 
180 degree angle for some reason 
I’m not taking into consideration. 
It’s reasonable to ask why I didn’t 
analyze the TPTG circuit in the usual 
way of subdividing it into understand- 
able parts. For example a heterodyne 
receiver can be subdivided into indi- 
vidual L-C tuned circuits, amplifiers, 
mixers, and so forth. As long as the 
blocks act independently of each other ; 


Then after they are imagined recon- 
nected, intelligent predictions can be made as 
to what the reassembled circuit should do. 
The main problem with analyzing the 
TPTG oscillator is that its phase shift net- 
work cannot meaningfully be subdivided 
without changing what its parts do. It be- 
haves as it does only when working as a 
complete circuit. Lastly one might wonder 
what could be learned by simulating the cir- 
cuit in software. However while that would 
confirm what the circuit does, we already 
know that, and it wouldn’t tell us why. 
There is no doubt that the TPTG oscilla- 
tor is an invention. A Patent Examiner 
would not have cared how it was invented, 
only that it worked, was original, and un- 
obvious to one skilled in the art. Nonethe- 
less a search of the USPTO patent base 
does not turn up any evidence such a patent 
ever existed. Instead one only finds trivial 
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“improvement” patents issued more than a 
decade later.4 

It is arare invention that doesn’t begin as 
a flash of insight in someone’s head. If 
today we are still at a loss explaining the 
TPTG oscillator intuitively, then almost 
certainly such a flash never happened. So 
how could TPTG have been invented in the 
first place? Only by accident. 
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BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M 


THE SHADOW OF MARCONI 


Part 1: Early Marconi Company Operations 


ontained within the boundaries of 
i the town of South Wellfleet, Massa- 

chusetts 1s a beach that is of historic 
importance to British and American radio 
enthusiasts and amateur radio operators. 
The bluffs above this beach were chosen by 
the Anglo-Italian inventor Guglielmo Mar- 
coni and the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America as the site for Mar- 
coni’s first American radio station. This 
station was built in 1901 and was followed 
later by another in Canada at Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. 

The two sites were similar in terrain 
characteristics and the facilities and anten- 
nas were of similar design. The intent was 
to construct a system to provide reliable 
transatlantic wireless radio communica- 
tions with the principal Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Station at Poldhu Cove on the 
Lizard Peninsula in Cornwall, England. 

But it was at another site that Marconi 
had earlier received the first transatlantic 
wireless signal. The code letter “S” (. . .) 
was keyed in by the operator at the Poldhu 
Cove station on December 12, 1901 and 
was copied on a coherer with a kite borne 
antenna at Signal Hill, overlooking the port 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Sent by spark gap transmission the signal 
traversed approximately 1,800 miles during 
a period of intense atmospheric noise to the 
temporary receiving location. The canvas 
kite stretched the receiving antenna wire up 
to approximately 600 feet. This event initi- 
ated progressively better transmissions, in 
both directions, between the newly con- 
structed Glace Bay station VAS and Poldhu 
Pave 2.2: 

Marconi chose the Cape Cod site not only 
because of the barrenness of this elevated 
tableland overlooking the ocean — he 
envisioned its radio horizons. To the east, 
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The Glace Bay Wireless Station, Nova Scotia. 


north and the south the vista was clear 
across the Atlantic all the way to Europe, 
Africa and South America and the heavily 
traveled sea lanes in between. 

This seemed to be the ideal location to 
pursue what the Company anticipated 
would be its principal endeavor — ship to 
shore wireless communications. At the time, 
land to land cable connections, principally 
between North America and Europe, ac- 
complished adequate communications ser- 
vices.! Although the Marconi interests in- 
tended to provide similar competitive ser- 
vices, their vision went far beyond the scope 
of wired telegraph service. 

The land parcel comprised eight acres, 
sizable enough to accommodate the an- 
tenna system planned. The terrain was 
sandy and sparsely sprinkled with salt 
grass. The elaborate antenna system first 
erected consisted of twenty 200-foot-tall 
ship’s masts set in a 200-foot diameter cir- 
cle. These constructions, as well as the 
identical installation at Poldhu were blown 
down in storms during the months of No- 
vember and September, 1901 respectively. 

This destruction just preceded Marconi’s 
reception of the first weak transatlantic 
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message at Signal Hill on December 12, 
1901 ironically on a kite antenna. The 
chronology of these occurrences reveals the 
great confidence that Marconi and his asso- 
ciates had in the practicality of long dis- 
tance wireless. 

Though Marconi visited the Cape Cod 
site on several occasions, the construction 
of the station and its introduction to service 
were managed by English Marconi Com- 
pany engineers R.N. Vyvyan, Chief, Percy 
Wright Paget, and Charles Henry Taylor.2 

Upon completion in February, 1902, the 
station began transmitting on 1500 meters 
using the call letters CC. A spark of 20,000 
volts was created — a spark so powerful 
that it could be heard in the neighboring vil- 
lage. From the beginning of operations, sta- 
tion CC maintained a set schedule. Later, 
the station was linked directly by telegraph 
line to the local land line telegraph station 
in the town of South Wellfleet and beyond 
that to the New York Times newspaper in 
New York City.3 

Messages to be sent by radio transmis- 
sion were received in this manner and like- 
wise messages received by radio were so 
dispatched for delivery. The message traf- 
fic and relay activities were conducted on 
600 meters. Daily news stories, primarily 
from Boston and New York, were accumu- 
lated and condensed into a newspaper for- 
mat, punched into a paper tape, and trans- 
mitted to ships at sea three times each night 
on 1500 meters. 

Ocean liners such as the Cunard Lines 
RMS Lusitania and RMS Mauretania, sub- 
scribing to the service, presented their pas- 
sengers with a ship-published newspaper 
the following morning. This news service 
was the main activity of the station 
throughout its existence. 

Shortly after the station was in full 
Operation a momentous exchange of 
messages took place. On January 18, 
1903 a message was successfully sent 
by CC from President Theodore Roo- 
sevelt addressed to King Edward VII. 
The message was received by ZZ at 
Poldhu and a response from the King, 
then residing at Sandrinham House, 
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Marconi at Signal Hill Receiving Station. 


Principal Marconi Station at Poldhu Cove, 


Cornwall, England. 


was received in turn at the Cape Cod station. 

It is purported that Marconi, who was in 
attendance at the station, actually keyed in 
the message. This was the first instance of 
a two way transatlantic communication and 
the first wireless telegram exchange be- 
tween America and Europe. 

Advances in technology and the forces 
of nature were threatening to doom the 
long-term existence of the station. However 
it continued routine operations, transmit- 
ting and receiving passenger “Marconi- 
grams” despite early reports of the rapid 
erosion of the bluffs. 

In 1908 the call letters were changed to 
MCC “Marconi Cape Cod” and in late 1912 
or early 1913 the call letters were changed 
to the final WCC. It is claimed by some that 
WCC directed the RMS Carpathia to the 
rescue of survivors of the RMS Titanic ice- 
berg collision in April of 1912. 

Actually, the Carpathia operator con- 
tacted Titanic to inform the operator that a 
batch of messages was being transmitted to 
them from MCC. Titanic responded that 
they had struck a berg and to come at once. 

(continued, page 24) 
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Silent Keys, William Ross.............. 56-4-17 
Index to Volume 55................... 56-2-73 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store1.html NOTE: 4 pri» ‘ed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below, 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD 


BOOKS 


The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater K ‘ory by Ralph Williams 


originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Pric« |5, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


SOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOONOSD) = =§- 0900000 00COOCCO OOOO OOO E OO OSOOSOOES 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafiers Story by Max I nseler, HBORS, is also 


back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallic : founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy ‘f models and features. 


Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 19% 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1” 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - Novembu 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add 


Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere. 55 

Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere 55 

TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 i Old Timer’s Bulletin 

(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition are photos from the 

“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article ty Moreau on military 

keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Mek st by Roger Reinke. 

There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The ch zical list of article ti- 

tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edi Prof. Tom) Perera, 

WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 

AWA REVIEWS 

Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your | >: Volumes 1-5, Vol- 

umes 6-10, Volumes 19-24, and Volumes 25-26 are available on { s. Price for one CD, 

$20 US; any two CDs, $35; or all four CDs, $70, postpaid in US. rere, add $5. 
MRM Nett reh co SescsesccsnsacecsonsoserscsoeatsacecacessshC MEN |... svsccascdleseteenteenes 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a. 1e cloisonné back- 


ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, ad 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUES ....cscccecccssssc, sssessescacassesesscsscccesece 
See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (< )W). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merch: id _ is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org nu ~um-storel .html 
or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. \J. > checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the sar « - ‘dress. Contact 
Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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Interesting Imc 


BY JAM! 


T E BACK PAGE fo 
s from the AWA Museum Archives ~~ 


,REUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


Primitive Tran: > rtation Meets Primitive Communication! 


This photo depicts one o 
bile spark transmitters 


unidentified “horseless « 


gaslight era. The coil is si” 
10" coil, which was sta 
equipment at the time. Bi 
this rig apart is the wonc 
sign, which would not hay 


> earliest mo- 
unted on an 
riage” of the 
ar to a Marconi 
iard shipboard 
what really sets 
‘ul antenna de- 
held up well in 


a strong wind. I would estimate the image 
to date from prior to World War I (around 


1912-1914). There is no further info on it. 
Lee DeForest displayed an early electric 


car he named “Wireless Auto No. 1” at the 


New York stock exchange and at the 1904 
St. Louis Exposition. But it was just smoke 
and mirrors and never worked. 


ae ee ee ae ee 


